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Salem has burned 
its last witch 





























Fire-safe dwelling, New Salem— 


Frame dwelling, old Salem= 
Inflammable Roof Jchns-Manville Asbestos Roofed 


NLY in the last decade, did Salem burn its last witch, for the 
witch we mean is the dangerous, inflammable roof, really 
more of a menace to the welfare of any community than ‘all the 
broomestick riding hags of tradition. 
The old witch was an imaginary menace. The roof that can 
take fire from the slightest spark is a real, ever present dangcz. 


In the big fire of 1914 Salem 
burned up these witches, her 
last witches. Great as was that 
disaster it at least brought one 
benefit, it consumed the hazard 
by which it had been bred. 

A new Salem has grown up, 
a safer community, with new 
dwellings, industrial and busi- 
ness buildings of modern, fire- 
safe construction, including 
many fire-safe roofs of Johns- 
Manville Asbestos. 

A building covered by a Johns- 
Manville Asbestos roof is safe 
from communicated fire. It is 
fortified where ordinarily it is 
most vulnerable—and not only 


from fire, but from weather and 
time as well. 

Asbestos is a mineral born out 
of earth pressure and great heat, 
and tested for eons by the ele- 
ments. Not hard tounderstand, 
then, that Asbestos when incor- 
porated into the roofings listed 
below, becomes a barrier against 
weather, time and fire. 

Asbestos Roll Roofing, Johns- 
Manville standard and Color- 
blende Asbestos Shingles, Johns- 
Manville Asbestos Ready Roof- 
ing, Johns-Manville Corrugated 
Asbestos Roofing, Johns-Man- 
ville Built-Up Asbestos Roofings. 
Johns-Manville Asbestos Roof: 
ings are approved by the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc. 





H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., New York City 
10 Factories—Branches in 63 Large Cities 
For Canada, Canadian Johns- Manville Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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The Four-Passenger Chandler Dispatch Gar 


MANY CHOOSE THE 


CHANDLER SIX 


Famous For lts Marvelous Motor 


CHANDLER DISPATCH 


ANY admirers of the 
Chandler Six choose the 
Chandler Dispatch. For two 
years this model has outsold all 


other cars of the so-called sport - 


type. Its popularity is one of the 
high spots in motordom. 

‘The new series Dispatch is a 
snappy, handsome car, seating 
four adults in perfect comfort. 


It is of most beautiful design and 
finish; mounted on the standard 
Chandler chassis, famous for its 
mechanical excellence. 

You are asked to pay much 
more for cars which might per- 
haps be compared with the 
Chandler. And cheap cars sell 
for but little less. 


SIX SPLENDID BODY TYPES 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1895 


Four-Passenger Roadster, $1895 


Four-Passenger Dispatch Car, $1975 


Seven-Passenger Sedan, $2895 


Four-Passenger Coupe, $2795 


Limousine, $3305 


(All prices f.0.b Cleveland) 


There are Chandler dealers in more than a thousand towns and Cities 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND, O. 


Export Department: 5 Columbus Circle, New York 


Cable Address: “CHANMOTOR” 
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Letters to the Great 


and the Near Great 
By John Citizen 


Herr Einstein, 
University of Berlin, 
Dear Herr Doctor Professor: 

I understand from reading The In- 
dependent that you know all about the 
fourth and fifth dimensions, why 
straight lines travel in curves, why 
yesterdays stray into the middle of 
next week, how the speed of a body af- 
fects its shape and weight, why a 
beam of light gets nervous when it 
passes the sun during an eclipse, and 
what would happen if Time and Space 
got loose from each other and went on 
a spree by their wild lones, and what is 
the matter with matter anyway. 

You are just the man I am looking 
for. 
Please come and help me figure out 
the income tax blank which Uncle Sam 
sent me. 
Plaintively yours, 
JoHN CITIZEN. 


Senor Blasco Ibanez, 
Somewhere-on-lecture-tour, 


Dear Sir: 

So you would be “the Abraham Lin- 
coln” of the American husband! You 
say that our wives are our rulers and 
therefore despise us, whereas if we 
were better cave men they would the 
more respect us. Not knowing what to 
answer, I put the question to Mary 
Citizen, who was washing the dishes 
in her habitual autocratic and dicta- 
torial manner. What she said was 
aomething like this: 

“Say, John, tell that Spanish torea- 
dor, or whatever he is, that I pity the 
Spanish husband. Whenever you see 
« Lord of Creation you see somebody’s 
puppet, and Bunty is pulling the 
strings all right! It is these meek and 
ubmissive women who are the real 
despots. In the United States we are 
as good as the men and so we have to 
have rights and votes of our own be- 
cause friend husband won’t let us use 
his. In Spain and Germany and coun- 
tries like that a husband is an absolute 
ruler so long as he does what he is told. 
The clinging vine squeezes the very 
life out of the sturdy oak.” 

I pass this along to you. 

Fraternally, 
JOHN CITIZEN. 
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Remarkable Remarks 


Lapy Astor, M. P.—I am so fond of 
men. 

Ex-PREMIER CLEMENCEAU — Don’t 
smoke. 

CHAMP CLARK—Bow legs should be 
straightened. 

Kinc Georce—lIreland causes me 
grave concern. 

W. J. BrYAN—The profiteers control 
the newspapers. 

NOVELIST BLASCO 
women a little. roughly. 

Lorp Drersy—I hate the man who 
says his nation won the war. 

BARNEY BARUCH—The profiteers and 
hoarders will soon run to cover. 

Rapst ALEXANDER LANSFIELD—I do 
not knock Christian Science. 

James W. GerRaRD—A woman’s fear 
of a mouse is a very sensible thing. 


IBANEZ — Treat 
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New Plays 


Jeanne Eagels is prettier than ever 
in The Wonderful Thing, a sweet 


young play of popular type. (The Play- 
house.) 


Not the Irene Bordoni of Guitry 
farces, but the Bordoni of musical com- 
edy lightness and just fame lends her 
captivating voice and presence to As 
You Were. (Central Theater.) 


Beyond the Horizon, by Eugene 
O’Neill, is a play of powerful theme 
and weak construction. Richard Ben- 
nett gives a masterly portrayal of the 
sensitive, idealistic New Englander 
whose dreams are crushed out by the 


farm. (Criterion Theater. Afternoons 
only.) 


Lionel Barrymore does a convincing 
piece of character acting as Mouzon, 
the Examining Magistrate, in Brieux’s 
The Letter of the Law, a play showing 
that a rigorous application of the 
French law may impose cruel injustice 
on its victims. (Criterion Theater.) 


Shavings, we venture to predict, is 
one of the plays that will live a long, 
long time. It is very human. It keeps 
all the whimsicality and flavor of 
Joseph Lincoln’s Cape Cod stories and 
it adds a dramatic intensity all the 
stronger for its simplicity. (Knicker- 
bocker Theater.) 


Elsie Ferguson has returned to the 
legitimate stage in a melodramatic 
stage version of Arnold Bennett's 
Book of Carlotta called Sacred and 
Profane Love. More beautiful than 
ever, Miss Ferguson, however, has ac- 
quired some very bad mannerisms in 
the movies. (Morosco Theater.) 


Jane Clegg. The Theater Guild and 
St. John Ervine have achieved an ar- 
tistic triumph equal to their John Fer- 
guson. Margaret Wycherly presents an 
heroic type of the new woman and 
Dudley Diggs again portrays the part 
of a contemptible man with horrible 
accuracy. (Garrick Theater.) 


Visitors to New York interested in 
dramatic novelties should not fail to « 
hunt up The Neighborhood Playhouse 
of the Henry Street Settlement, where 
now is being given Lord Dunsany’s 
The Glittering Gate and Andreyev’s 
Sabine Women. The latter is the most 
amusing political satire that has come 
out of Russia and is played with ama- 
teur enthusiasm and artistic taste. 
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Why these cities endorse Cocoa 


for children 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO - 


OME noon-time walk into any of the 
school lunch-rooms of these cities. 
There you will see hundreds of school 

boys and girls drinking cocoa. 


New York has given cocoa an even 
stronger endorsement. In a booklet pub- 
lished by the Department. of Health they 
say, “‘ Use cocoa—t is easily prepared and a 
most nourishing drink. Tea and coffee are 


not nourishing and do not help the body.” — 


Of course you and I take a chance on 
tea and coffee. But for our children most 
of us would probably choose LOWNEY’S 
Cocoa. 


And why particularly LOWNEY’S ? 
Simply because in LOWNEY’S we find 


PHILADELPHIA : ST. LOUIS 


the cocoa particularly adapted to the 
needs of the growing body. 


Some cocoas, you know, are far too 
“lean ”’ to properly nourish a growing 
child. These cocoas have been “ robbed ” 
of most of their nutritive butter fats. 


And there are those excellent cocoas 
which are very rich in butter fats. You 
may like these very much yourself, but 
you would hardly tax your child’s diges- 
tion with such super-richness. 


In contrast with these, LOWNEY’S 
has the correct proportion—25%—of these 
necessary fats. Your little child can as- 
similate all the nutriment in LOWNEY’S 
without any tax on its digestion. 


Of course you know that LOW NEY’S has “wily been in accord with the Government Pure Food Standards. 


It is in accord, too, with Dr. 


’s and the Westfield Standard of pure Pure Foods. 
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THOUGHT-. 


The Greatest Commercial Product in the World 


you cease to exist. You are therefore what you think. 
Thought is a spiritual activity; in fact, it is the 
only activity which the spirit possesses. All spiritual 


Y OU are, because you think. When you cease to think, 


activities are creative, because spirit is 
the one creative Principle in the Uni- 
verse. Thought is mind in motion just 
as wind is air in motion. When a thought 
goes out into the world, it combines with 
other similar thoughts and forms an 
idea. The idea then exists independently 
of the thinker. This idea becomes a 
seed-thought in the spiritual world and 
as soon as it finds congenial soil, it be- 
gins to sprout and grow and bring forth 
truit a thousand fold. 


R this reason we find that the men 

who hold the $50,000.00 positions 
are always men who think, who know 
how to control their thought processes. A 
single idea is often of more value than all 
the lost mines of Mexico, all the argosies 
that ever sailed from the Indies and all 
the silver laden ships of storied Spain. 
An idea has life, vitality, it is the essence 
of the creative spirit and can reproduce 
itself exactly the same as a germ or a 
cell, so that in an incredibly short time 
there may be millions of these ideas all 
clamoring for self-expression. As thought 
is creative, it is constantly trying to ex- 
press itself in form. For this reason 
thought leads to action and actions bring 
about results and conditions. 


IRCUMSTANCES and environment 

are therefore the result of thought, 
but frequently of unconscious and de- 
structive thought, for thought will 
create disagreeable, discordant and de- 
structive conditions, just as readily as it 
will create wealth, beauty, refinement 
and harmony. We may think what we 
will, but the result is governed by an im- 
mutable law. That we reap what we 
sow is scientifically exact. 


‘evant was until recently the pos- 
session of the few, but it is now 
about to become the priceless possession 
of the many. Until recently, the few 
assumed the privilege of thinking for 
the many, but men are beginning to do 
their own thinking and this is multiply- 
ing results and bringing about a new 
era, an era containing limitless possi- 
bilities. 


ce Master Key System is the only 
clear, concise, comprehensive, defi- 
nite, distinctive, exhaustive, original and 
scientific presentation of the creative 
power of thought ever formulated by 
any one at any time. It is copyrighted 
in every civilized country in the world, 
and is having an almost unbelievable in- 
fluence upon the lives of the hundreds 
of thousands who are coming into an 
understanding of the most important 
and far-reaching truths of which the 
human mind can conceive. 


ONE reader says, “The Master Key is too modest a title 
for such a stupendous revelation”; another says, “It 
is the most wonderful teaching ever conceived”; another 


Says, 


By Charles F. Haanel 


Illustrated by Willy 


made known b 


verse. 











Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 








make your dreams 


ind. 


“T AM able to extract from this System all that can be 


the finite mind relative to origin, evo- 


lution, destiny and the much-mooted riddle of the Uni- 


“TTS teaching that Mind is the dom- 
inating force is precisely in line 
with the wonders of the most recent psy- 
chology. All persons having desks 
should have this book thereon, and it 
would be a fitting pocket companion.” 


toe | have led a hungry world to the 
threshold and placed in their 
hands a key with which the understand- 
ing ones may unlock the door and enter 
the Secret Place of the most high and 
enjoy the abundance of all good to be 
found therein.” 


Ts Master i is the answer to 
the demand, ‘Knock and it shall be 
opened unto you.’ All the world seeks 
the wonderful key.” 


“T HAVE found the Master Key and 
with it I am each day unlocking the 
storehouse of wealth and wisdom con- 
cerning which I was heretofore in utter 
ignorance,” ? 


“IMHE lash of circumstances and the 

logic of events are more than ever 
impelling men to think. A philosophy 
of life having as its basis blind op- 
timism, a religion that won’t work seven 
days in a week, or a proposition that is 
not practical appeals to the intelligent 
not at all. It is results that we want, 
and the acid test is—will it work? The 
Master Key qualifies! Intelligence rules! 
Thought intelligently directed automati- 
cally causes its object to manifest on a 
material plane.” 


rh ey have synthesized the wisdom of 
the East and West and given it in, 
a manner so logical and penetrating, 
that by its aid one is able to distinguish 
wisdom from sophistry, truth from de- 
lusion, spiritual expression from psychic 
vagaries, and the sublime operations of 
spiritual insight and intuition from de- 
ceptive visions and false revelations. 
You have successfully taken the mys- 
tery out of mysticism and placed all 
propositions in the clear light, so that 
‘He who runs may read.’ I consider 
you a true benefactor to the world.” 


WANT the privilege of sending you 
a Master Key. You will find it a 
priceless possession, a Key with which 
many are converting loss into gain, fear 
into courage, despair into joy, lack into 
plenty, hope into fruition, a Key which 
thrills, fascinates, carries conviction, 
percaiien, understanding, power, a Key 
y which you will be enabled to 
organize victory, realize your ideals an 
come true. Send me your address for 


a copy, it is free, there is no cost or o ligation of any 


CHARLES F. HAANEL, 236 Howard Bldg., St. Louis, Mo 
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“Let the People Freeze!” 


Coal: operators and miners were willing to fight all winter for 


their selfish ends. 
strike. 


But Kansas took up the challenge of the coal 
And where capital and labor failed the state made good. 


By Governor Henry J. Allen of Kansas 


HETHER government is supreme; whether 

the nation and the state were sovereign in 

their powers and supérior to an organized 

minority of capital or of labor or both; 
whether a helpless people were to be protected against 
industrial strife, in the making of which they had no 
part; whether the forces that regard neither the name 
nor the fundamental principle of democratic govern- 
ment, using its freedom as an opportunity to destroy 
the spirit of democratic institutions; should overawe 
and set at naught the welfare of the majority; these 
are the questions that were at stake when Kansas 
and the nation faced 


labor with a callousness without parallel except in 
French bourbon rule. Winter weather was upon us. 
There was no reserve supply of coal. Extreme suffer- 
ing, not a theory, faced us. Schools and churches were 
closed, industries were shut down, stores were restrict- 
ed in their operation, a pall hung over business and 
people were actually begging for a scant supply of 
coal, More stringent than during the war conservation 
was enforced. 

Kansas, facing this crisis, set out to redeem its guar- 
entee to the people of the state. The challenge came to 
me with increasing frequency, “Let’s see the state 

make good.” 





a fuel famine, the re- 





sult of a country-wide 
coal strike at the be- 
ginning of last winter. 


The challege was 


Governor Allen believes that Kansas is blazing a new trail pares and hon bois 
toward the solution of the age-long industrial controversy. The a Soe 


anol Wake ee ne volunteers who took the miners’ work during the coal strike did Kansas ever made to 


the shelter of citizen- 
ship for the promul- 
gation of doctrines 
and practices and- the 
instigation of acts 


more than to relieve the danger of famine, he says. “The real test ee agers demon- 
was to determine whether the traditions of democratic govern- We ‘aa bd aad 
ment could be maintained, whether the government still had i rg ves 

power to protect the public. The submerged nine-tenths was be- is @ sovereign state 
ginning to make itself articulate.” 


and not helpless when 
confronted with dire 





against the rights of 


necessity. Perhaps 





the many be permit- 

ted to continue, or shall new laws reasonable and 
consistent with the essential spirit of this land of the 
free be invoked to the end that justice may reign in a 
nation torn by individual madness and organized law- 
lessness ? 

The hardy pioneers of Kansas who came from New 
England and all the older states of the union imbued 
with the spirit of freedom wrote into the Kansas Bill 
of Rights these words: “All men are possessed of equal 
and inalienable rights, among which are life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness.” 

The nation-wide strike, involving the Kansas coal 
fields, brought us squarely face to face with the issue. 
Not the problem of continuing industrial activity, but 
the question of keeping warm and preparing food, 
made the situation poignant. Until the miners had 
walked out and the mining machinery had stopped, the 
seriousness of the strike in all its consequences was 
not realized. The two hostile camps sullenly faced each 
other, each striving to gain the coign of vantage. “The 
public be damned,” said an arrogant man of power in 
American life. “Let the people freeze,” said capital and 


Kansas did not know 
what the strike was all about. But Kansas knew that 
coal was needed to save her people from the imminent 
danger of freezing in the icy winds of winter. Nearly 
two million people made to suffer at the hands of thir- 
teen thousand coal miners and a hundred or more mine 
operators! The issue was joined. There was no half way 
ground, no twilight zone of duty. The state would and 
must protect her citizens from suffering and death; her 
industries from stagnation. The test of the sovereignty 
of the state was to be made. If the state failed, its use- 
fulness to its citizens would be greatly impaired and 
confidence shaken. 

So Kansas decided that it had a duty to perform 
without fear. An application was filed with the Supreme 
Court of the State for a receivership for the mining 
corporations on the grounds that these corporations 
were derelict in their corporate duties. Receivers were 
appointed who immediately took over the coal properties 
of the entire state. Having obtained possession of the 
coal, the next move was to get the coal out of the ground 
and into empty bins. 

I went direct to the coal camps, called meetings, ar- 
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guing and pleading ~ 
with the miners to re- 
turn to their jobs and 
work. for the state. 
Fully realizing that 
they would not and 
could not go back to 
work for the operators, 
I felt that an appeal to 
them, to their sense of 
duty, to their fealty of 
citizenship, that the 
state was now running 
the mines and _ the 
people needed _ coal, 
would win them to 
work. The State pro- 
posed to them that the 
old scale of wages 
should govern until the 
new scale was fixed, un- 
til the national settle- 
ment of the strike, and 
then that scale would 
be retroactive to the 
date they returned to 
work. It was further 
proposed that if no na- 
tional agreement 
should be reached by 
January 1, 1920, the 
State would enter into 
a separate agreement 








only complaints came 
from those who could 
not be used. The volun- 
teers took no sides in 
the controversy, mani- 
festing the broad- 
minded fairness of real 
Americans, the sort of 
Americanism which al- 
ways comes to the sur- 
face in every real 
crisis. The work con- 
tinued until the miners 
appeared at the mines 
they had abandoned, 
signifying their inten- 
tion to go back to their 
old jobs. 

Let it be said to the 
credit of the mine 
workers that no act or 
violence on their part 
interfered with the or- 
derly preliminaries and 
the operation of the 
volunteers. A few rail- 
road switchmen at first 
refused to switch our 
cars, but they soon fell 
into line. There were 
a few other untoward 
incidents, but no overt 








‘ act of any  conse- 
with the Kansas quences. 
miners. “Over 10,000 men, trom all walks of ble, respunued iv ue stace» call I want to pay tribute 
The proposal met for volunteers,” says Governor Allen. “One thousand picked men to the regnant purpose 


with quiet and respect- were chosen. 


ful attention, but no one 
returned to work. They 
were wedded to the set- 
tled policy that not one pound of coal should be dug 
in Kansas. They were obdurate to the promptings of 
service. Further appeals were useless. The State then 
called for volunteers. 

The response was electrifying. Over ten thousand 
men responded from every walk of life. A thousand 
picked men were first taken from the ten thousand vol- 
unteers. They were all husky young fellows, chiefly re- 
turned soldiers and sailors and college students, many 
of them accustomed to the hardships of army life 
overseas. . 

Coal miner and coal operator alike scouted the idea 
that volunteers, none of them holding cards from the 
mine workers’ union or accustomed to work in the coal 
mines, could accomplish anything of value. Both sides 
to the controversy had come to look upon the mining 
of coal as something that could be done only by men 
who had been initiated into certain organizations, who 
cbserved certain rules and practices, who hated the 
operator and who believed his organization was greater 
than government itself. With the enthusiasm of a con- 
quering army these volunteers proceeded under escort 
of the National Guard to the coal pits, drained them, 
repaired the machinery and, in ten days, produced a 
quantity of coal sufficient to relieve the emergency in 
Kansas. The men who were put to work disregarded 
rain, sleet, bitter cold, mud, ice and whatever the ele- 
ments offered. They slept in tents and submitted to 
very irregular commissary service. They mined coal 
from daylight to darkness and produced an amount 
which broke all records. They cheerfully endured great 
hardships in the open pits and joked at their work. The 


With the enthusiasm of a conquering army 
these proceeded under escort of the National Guard to the coal pits, 
drained them, repaired the machinery and, in ten days, produced a 
quantity of coal sufficient to relieve the emergency in Kansas” 


of these splendid young 
Americans who volun- 
teered to relieve the 
coal famine, They dug 
the coal, but back of that there was a _ pur- 
pose to define an issue at stake. They were 
there to dig coal for practical and humanitarian 
purposes, but the real test was to determine whether 
the traditions of democratic government could be main- 
tained, whether the Government still had power to pro- 
tect the public. The submerged nine tenths was begin- 
ning to make itself articulate. I doubt if any situation 
less dramatic would have stirred the public to this 
realization of its power. What happened in Kansas 
would, under similar circumstances, happen anywhere. 
lt demonstrated that the average American citizen is 
a very dependable person in times of strife and stress. 

While at Pittsburg, the heart of the mining section, 
I issued a proclamation calling a special session of the 
Legislature. I wanted to make sure that never again 
would Kansas be lacking in the legal machinery neces- 
sary to adjust disputes threatening the very existence 
of her people. On January 5 the members assembled, 
actuated by a calm determination to write into law 
nothing tyrannical, but principles of industrial rela- 
tions, emphasized by the crisis just passed. Labor was 
invited to present its side. The best talent they could 
find was brought to Topeka. Frank P. Walsh, recently 
of the War Labor Board, came. He led off in a speech 
of four hours to a joint assembly of the two Houses. 
He was followed by J. I. Sheppard, a well known law- 
yer and labor advocate of Kansas, in a speech of equal 
length. Legal talent, labor statisticians, union officials, 
appeared and for two days labor had its hearing. Then 
came representative legal talent from the employers. 
The public, as distinguished [Continued on page 409 























If He Were President 


The Independent Series of Articles on Some Likely 
Candidates for 1920, Presenting the Views of Leading 
Republicans and Democrats on the Vital Issues of Today 


Frank O. Lowden 


Including an Interview with the Governor of Illinois 
By Donald Wilhelm 


HEN you meet Colonel Lowden (he was 

Lieutenant Colonel of the First Regiment, 

the “crack” regiment of the Illinois Na- 

tional Guard, before he became Governor), 
you realize an abrupt sense of check and balance, if 
you are indigenous to the East. For, tho the Middle 
West is the heart of the body politic, and is surrounded 
as it were by it, if there is anything wrong with the 
body politic we should give it a good dosage of the 
West, according to the westerner. 

Everything good in the effete East, remember, came 
from the West! 

Even in business. 

In truth, Chicago sat in a metropolis club one day, 
listened indulgently to New York, finally heard one of 
the older Morgan’s business associates dilate, at length 
and latitudinously, on the achievements of his chief. 

Chicago grinned and interrupted: “Why, Mr. Morgan 
really never did anything!” 

“Eh, what?” 

“Fact. All he did was to get a lot of fine young fel- 
- lows from the West around him. One of ’em would say, 
‘Mr. Morgan, here’s a good thing.’ Mr. Morgan would 
say, ‘All right.’ Then he’d say to another young western 
man, ‘Is this all right?’ He’d say, ‘It’s all right.’ And 
Mr. Morgan would say ‘All right.’ Then it would be all 
right.” 

One may have another theory about the West, and 
the Middle West! 

But probably that circumstance merely whets one’s 
interest in Governor Lowden. 


E meets one on the threshold. His hair is nearly 
white, but it is plentiful. He has shrewd eyes, nar- 
rowing in quick appraisal; a clean-cut, forceful, almost 
defiant jaw, a broad mouth with lips mobile and indica- 
tive of generosity and feeling; a brow in consonance 
with the rest—a brow that a physiogonomist might call 
audacious. He is nearly sixty years of age, but he looks 
much less. And, incidentally, he knows when to say “‘yes” 
and when “no” to an interviewer, and when to say 
neither “yes” nor “no.” I doubt much if any interview- 
er could stampede him with flattery—this humble inter- 
viewer cheerfully tried and came to confirm a first im- 
pression—that Governor Lowden has a certain love of 
audacity that might, perchance, run to turbulence. It 
may be guessed that he loves a campaign; that, having 
had a good, lively, interesting time climbing the rope 
ladder to success, and having pulled the rope ladder up 
after him he still loves the challenge of combat. That’s 
the way with some men of sixty years. Whereas most 
men look back, or up or down, a few look forward as do 
young men, albeit with the judgment of old men. 
Listening, without batting an eye, to the rather 
premature remark that Illinois and the Middle West 
have the strategic handshake, as it were, between ex- 


tremes, he shakes hands. Then he proffers a chair, 
takes another, proffers a cigarette from a mere red card- 
board box in his coat pocket, takes one, offers a light, 
takes one, throws one leg athwart the other and ac- 
cepts the business in hand. 


OVERNOR Lowden said some interesting things, 

which conclude this article. Then, in a trice, the in- 
terviewer found himself in the next room, where 
Messrs. Mason, Wright & Co., cordial gentlemen of the 
Illinois Administration, enunciated so many and 80 
comprehensive attributes of the Governor that one per- 
force inquired at last; “Is there anything at all against 
the Governor?” 

The replied in smiling unison: “Nothing!” 

Moreover, as they pointed out, Governor Lowden has 
had—even for a young man of sixty years—profound 
experience “in almost every line.” 

He was born in a log cabin! 

He was valedictorian of his college and of his law 
school class—twice valedictorian! 

Previously, in Minnesota, he was a farmer boy, whose 
father—“the village blacksmith”—with the calm and 
courage of a Dutchman, had struck westward from 
Pennsylvania! Later his father had moved to Iowa, 
where the boy was again a farmer boy, indeed, no 
doubt, sometimes a barefoot farmer boy. In fact, he 
trudged behind the family prairie schooner from Min- 
nesota to Iowa. Thus, he is “favorite son”—vicariously 
at least—of three states other than Illinois, which is 
Republican and the second state of the Union! 

Then country school teacher, spending much of the 
formative years from fifteen and twenty in a “little red 
school house.” Later self-supporting student in the 
University of Iowa, head of his class, class valedic- 
torian; then law student in Union College of Law, now 
Northwestern Law School; then a law clerk earning 
eight dollars a week in Chicago; then organizer of a 
firm of lawyers, and an exceptional trial lawyer. A 
bachelor until at thirty-five he married Miss Florence 
Pullman, daughter of the late George M. Pullman, of 
the Pullman Company. Also, before and since, member 
of innumerable clubs, president of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation and trustee of Northwestern, trustee of the 
University of Chicago and of Knox College. Also occu- 
pant of the chair of Federal Jurisprudence in North- 
western, where “Lowden Hall” is named for him. In 
1900, delegate to the Republican National Convention, 
afterward an eloquent and influential campaigner for 
McKinley. In 1904 candidate for Governor of Illinois, 
defeated in convention—one of the longest conventions 
on record—by combination of Yates-Deneen forces; 
then campaigner for Deneen, who was duly elected. Re- 
publican National Committeeman for eight years. In 
1906, elected to Congress from the Thirteenth Illinois 
district, in which one of his farms is located, and 
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where he has his home, Served two and one-half terms, 
part of which on the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
retiring mid-term on score of ill-health, to return to 
his farms and his private affairs. Finally, in 1916, 
elected Governor, taking office three months before the 
Declaration of War against Germany. 

He is reputed to have proven himself the best Gov- 
ernor Illinois ever had. And that is all the more amaz- 
ing because of reasons described by a gentleman from 
Illinois to whom the writer went after having written 
the preceding pages. 

“Altho,” he said, “Colonel Lowden was never ac- 
cused of being a humorist, we looked upon his inaug- 
uration as Governor with great doubt. because we 
thought he would yield when he should stand fast. But, 
tho amiable, he was adamant. It was amazing how 
much he accomplished.” 

Then, when I went 
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the expression is. The Governor did this mighty deed, 
moreover, in the face of powerful and resourceful op- 
position, and did it with such thoroness that when the 
National House of Representatives and Senate commit- 
tees at last in earnest proceeded to grapple with a 
budget plan for the Washington departments and 
wanted authoritative information as how best to pro- 
ceed, about the first man both committees sought was 
Governor Lowden. 

Now, as Senator McCormick suggested, a National 
budget—and with it a thoro reorganization of federal 
plan and personnel—is becoming an issue, and clearly 
there is no sound argument whatever why the Nation, 
which has a far bigger task than any corporation, 
should not have a modern organization to employ in 
grappling with that task. Clearly, too, even tho there 
are greater complexities, perhaps, confronting reor- 

ganization in Wash- 





to Senator McCor- 
mick who, when in 
the Illinois legisla- 
ture, agitated for 
administrative _re- 
form, and was, later, 
the first with good 
results to do like- 
wise in the House 
of Representatives, 
then in the Senate, 
where he is chair- 
man of the Select 
Committee on the 
Budget, the Senator 
said: “I expected 
that thoro-going ad- 
ministrative reform 
in Illinois, if it ever 
came at all, would 
take a generation. 








ington than there 
were in Springfield, 
Mr. Lowden could, 
no doubt, come at 
the problem intelli- 
gently. 

With him as Gov- 
ernor, Illinois at last 
accomplished, after 
a generation of ef- 
fort, satisfactory 
legislation looking 
to a waterway from 
the Great Lakes to 
the Gulf. r 

Also he procured 
legislation providing 
a bond issue of $60,- 
000,000 to be used 
in a_ part-and-part- 
plan of the Federal 








But the Colonel 
promised the voters 
he would get it. 
Promptly on taking 
office he went at it. 
And he did the job—the best that ever has been done 
in America, He did it in less than two years. Now, let 
me add, one of the things that people believe Mr. Hoov- 
er would do is effectually to reorganize the administra- 
tive machinery of the Government. But Lowden has 
done it, in his own state.” 

Just what did Governor Lowden do? 

He, who was looked upon generally as a good “mixer,” 
a good-natured gentleman of great amiability, having 
given due advance notice, squared his jaw. He then 
took an administrative junk-heap, and, at a time when 
the whole state demanded money from a treasury that 
had none, and when the cities especially were groping 
energetically for revenue to replace liquor license 
money, initiated what is, by reputation, the most ef- 
fective state machine in America. In other words, there 
were exactly 128 different, often overlapping, state de- 
partments, bureaus, divisions, boards. Among them 
was a State Equalization Board of twenty-five members 
concerned with the tax rate. This board he cut down to 
three members—experts, every one—which three man- 
aged, by dint of the reorganization, and in spite of the 
demands of the war, to shove the state tax rate ’way 
down, instead of ’way up. The other 127 state agencies 
were, in the Lowden plan, all consolidated into ten 
state departments. These ten, in plan and in actuality, 
were headed-up to the Governor, and made into a com- 
pact and pliable organization, which “functions,” as 
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difference because of station 


Himself farmer’s boy, self-supporting student, law clerk, trial lawyer, million- 
aire by marriage, delegate to the Republican National Convention, Congress- 
man and Governor—Frank’ O. — doesn’t believe that there is much 
in e 


Government, for a 
complete system of 
hard roads for II- 
linois. 

Also, legislation 
for the elimination of uninspected private banks. 

Also, legislation for a state farm for minor offenders 
—a correction of the ancient evil of the jail system. 

It should be added, too, that Governor Lowden made , 
a terrific fight for an eight-hour day for women, in 
which fight he lost, in part because the telephone girls 
and other workers in small towns, along with others of 
similar point of view, were rallied against him, and 
partly because the leaders of the women making the 
fight with him refused to entertain any compromize. 
Moreover, not only did he see to it that every returning 
sailor and soldier was looked out for by the State, but, 
in recruiting the full energies of his State for the war, 
he proved to be a really admirable leader and, by fre- 
quent speeches at the camps and elsewhere, and by 
many little acts of personal solicitude, did a great 
share in seeing that Illinois gave 314,504 men to the 
service, 55 per cent of whom were volunteers; that 
Illinois bought more than a billion dollars in Liberty 
Loans, gave more than $42,000,000 to war relief; and 
beat any other state in farm production. Withal, it was 
no wonder people were amazed at the man who was 
born at Sunrise, Minnesota, and has been going hard 
ever since. 

As President, he would have had extensive business 
experience—has been, in fact, director of many cor- 
porations, including the Pullman Company, from which 
¢.rectorate he resigned when [Continued on page 411 
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Between Two Worlds 


Sir Oliver Lodge Answers Our Questions 


What was it that con- 
vinced you of the truth of 
spiritualism? 

It was not any one 
thing that convinced me 
of what you call spiritual- 
ism—we use a different 
title. It was cumulative 
evidence—e x perience 
piled upon experience. I 
already believed in 1902, 
and I openly announced 
my belief in 1906, that 
the so-called dead can and 
do communicate with us. 
So the World War and 
my personal loss in it had 
nothing to do with con- 
vincing me. 

Why are so many spirit 
controls Indian maidens, 
Sioux chiefs and folks of 
that sort instead of great 
men like Darwin, Huxley 
and others from whom 
people would much rather 
hear? 

A medium cannot 
choose. She must take 
what comes and the great 
men are greatly busy on 
the other side. Indian 
maidens have more time 
for gossip. But it is not 
true that only Indian 
maidens and such like 
come to the mediums. The 
Reports of the Society for 
Psychical Research prove 
otherwise. For instance, 
F. W. H. Myers frequent- 
ly comes over, and others 
of my friends. 


Why not put this mat- 
ter of communicating 
with the spirit world on a 
sound business basis ;— 
have the spirits establish 
an information bureau 
and so do away with inco- 
herence and irrelevance? 

That is not a new sug- 
gestion. W. T. Stead had a 
scheme of that sort. It 
may be done. 


Have you ever had an 
opportunity to question 
Browning as to how he 
feels about “Mr. Sludge 
the Medium” now? 

That was a mixed sort 
of thing. In it Browning 
does not deny the truth of 
spirit communications. 
He abuses a particular 

















Press Illustrating 


Sir Oliver Lodge, one of the foremost living physicists, who is at 
present lecturing in this country, has been criticized by Viscount 
Halifax and others for his “notorious” devotion to psychical 
research and for his belief in the immortality of the soul. They 
base their criticism on the grounds that he may perhaps be taken 
too seriously on this subject, because of “his preéminence in 
what are accounted the more legitimate regions of science.” 
According tu Sir Oliver, however, human immortality is not the 
bugbear which ignorance and prejudice have made it but .. . 
is subject to a law and order of its own and tho compara- 
tively in its infancy is a genuine branch of psychological science. 
Perhaps Sir Oliver’s most controversial book is “Raymond,” in 
memory of his youngest son, Second Lieutenant Raymond Lodge, 
who volunteered for service in September, 1914, was struck by 
a fragment of shell in the attack on Hooge Hill on the 14th of 
September, 1915, and died a few hours later. In this book Sir 
Oliver gives examples of what seem to him conclusive evidence 
of the survival after death of memory and affection. “Raymond” 
was preceded by other books on the same subject, “The Immor- 
tality of the Soul,” “Life and Matter” and “Continuity,” the latter 
embodying a discourse which caused considerable consternation 
among the members of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science when it was delivered before them in 1913. 
Sir Oliver Lodge had previously written some Fabian Society 
tracts, including one on Competition vs. Coéperation and 
many textbooks on mechanical subjects, the best known of which 
are perhaps “Hydrostatics and Pneumatics,” “The Ether of 


“Space” and “The Modern Theory of Light.” He was professor 


of physics at University College, Liverpool, from 1881 ‘to 1900 
and principal of the University of Birmingham from 1900 to 


. 1919. He has also been Romanes Lecturer at Oxford, president 


of the Mathematical and Physical Section of the British Asso- 
ciation, president of the Physical Society of London, and presi- 
dent of the Society for Psychical Research. As a pioneer in wire- 
less telegraphy he is Albert Medallist of the Royal Society of 
Arts. Sir Oliver Lodge’s “The Survival of Man” contains the 
records of many of the famous spiritualistic cases which came up 
during the first meetings of the Society for Psychical Research 


medium, and there are 
plenty of dishonest me- 
diums. 

Can the spirits aid us 
with our worldly affairs? 
Can they help us solve our 
problems? 

Yes, they can and do in 
many instances. 

What constitutes the 
power of a medium? 

We don’t yet know 
what it is. Probably some- 
thing similar to the power 
of the water-finder—the 
dowser. That is not a 
mere idle superstition. 
There are dowsers who 
can find water by means 
that to ordinary men 
seem mysterious. We have 
proofs. The dowsers 
found water for the 
troops at Gallipoli after 
all other means failed. I 
am rather inclined to be- 
lieve that these powers of 
the medium and the dow- 
ser are survivals from a 
previous state of evolu- 
tion when it was the com- 
mon property of all indi- 
viduals. We know that 
animals possess some 
powers which we have 
lost. 

How far has the in 
vestigation of psychic 
phenomena gone? 

It is only in its infancy. 
Progress has been made 
as is set forth in the for- 
ty-six volumes of the Re- 
ports of our Society. But 
that is only a beginning. 
When we understand 
more we will probably be 
able to improve the com- 
munication between the 
two worlds. 

Did the world war show 
deficiencies of British sci- 
entific education as com- 
pared with German? 

No, decidedly not. It 
was the German system 
of education that beat the 
Germans. They had paid 
all attention to material 
things and had neglected 
the humanities which the 
British cultivated, 
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A Message from the United States Government 





Getting Into the Ship Habit 


The war has given us ships, but ships alone do not make a mer- 

chant marine. Who loans money on ships? Who buys ship mort- 

gages? How many of us are planning to send our boys to sea? Yet 

these things we must do before we are a great maritime nation 
By John Barton Payne 

Secretary of the Interior and recent Chairman of the United States Shipping Board 





HE problem of es- 

tablishing a per- 

manent American 

merchant marine 
is at basis a problem of 
converting a nation of 
landsmen to a love of the 
sea, The war has given us 
ships, but ships alone do 
not make a merchant ma- 
rine. Ships are but the 
superstructure, less diffi- 
cult of construction than 
the foundation, which 
must be rooted in the very 
consciousness of the 
people. 

Sixty years ago the 
American merchant ma- 
rine, with its skilled and 
hardy seamen carrying 
the starred flag into every 
sea, was the envy of the 
world. In 1860, when the 
peak was reached, there 
were registered 8,030,807 
tons of American deepsea 
shipping and scores of 








When the war broke out 
in Europe large numbers 
of foreign ships were 
withdrawn from the 
American trade and used 
for belligerent purposes; 
competition was dimin- 
ished and ocean freight 
rates advanced—to the 
enormous disadvantage of 
American producers. It 
was then that the United 
States began to take 
thought to organizing its 
own carrying system to 
make it independent once 
more of foreign shipping. 
It was then that the Ship- 
ping Board was created 
for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a permanent 
American merchant ma- 
rine. Now that the war is 
over we must not go back 
to a condition of depend- 
ence. 

An expanded foreign 
trade is essential if the 








thousands of tons of 
American-built vessels 
were being sold to British 
and other foreign buyers. 

For the rapid decline of 
the American merchant marine thereafter there were 
several causes: the competition of foreign iron ships, 
the effects of the Civil War and others. The principal 
cause, however, was the intensive internal development 
of the United States. The opportunities on land were so 
great that men went west rather than to the sea. 

It was not unnatural that, with a half continent to 
conquest, farms to clear and forests to fell—and even 
to seek—cities to build and railroad lines to throw 
across the country, the energy and interest of the 
American people should be diverted from the high 
seas. The development of foreign shipping was not 
similarly checked, so that thru this period there was 
always ample foreign tonnage to transport American 
surplus products for sale abroad. The United States 
came to occupy the position of a manufacturer who 
gives his carrying business to a trucking company 
because its service is satisfactory—and cheaper than 
he could provide for himself. American shipping 
dwindled until it became almost negligible. 
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“The question of whether the ships shall be owned by 
the Government or ‘by private interests,” says Mr. Payne, 
“is of secondary interest. The thing of real importance is 
that they be owned by Americans—and not by foreigners” 


American people are to 
maintain their present 
high standards of living 
and to retain even ap- 
proximately their pres- 
ent position in international finance. Our annual sur- 
plus of grain, meats, cotton and manufactures must 
be sold in foreign markets in increasing quantities and 
it is evident that this cannot be done without ships— 
ships owned and controlled by Americans, displaying 
our flag, as in the past, in every port of the world. 

What did we get out of the war in the way of ships? 
Let me deal in figures for a moment. The Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, which had charge of ship construc- 
tion, launched in 1917, one hundred and six vessels 
with a deadweight tonnage of 708,970, and delivered 
complete to the Shipping Board 49 ships, totaling 
803,115 deadweight tons. The following year 812 ves- 
sels of 4,244,126 deadweight tonnage were launched 
and 532, representing a tonnage of 3,026,006 dead- 
weight, were completed and delivered. Last year 1,055 
ships were launched and 1,181, with a tonnage of 
6,385,123 actually delivered. Of the war construction 
program there remains 534 vessels of 3,661,767 tons, 
all of which will be delivered by August this year. 
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In addition we purchased or con- 
tracted with Japan for the building 
of 45 ships of 372,023 deadweight 
tons, and have received and put into 
service 18 of these, totaling 148,323 
tons. ; 

These activities and the taking 


. UNITED STATES 
over of German and Austrian cargo nests ext. 
ships have given the United States | j24:54 own 
8,700,917 deadweight tons of steel | gsico9 owr_. 
ships, 1,799,123 tons of wooden | jsss739 pwr 


ships, 63,000 tons of composite and 
10,000 tons of concrete ships, giving 
a total deadweight tonnage, except- 
ing the ships to be completed this 
year, of 10,573,040. 

Some of these ships have been re- 
conveyed to their former owners and 
some sold. The ships sold thus far 
number 188, of a value of $93,545,- 
947, including eighteen former Ger- 
man cargo ships, but sales have not 
kept pace with the launchings. 

Recently there has been some con- 
troversy over the proposed sale of 
thirty ex-German passenger liners, 
including the “Leviathan.” These 
ships were repaired by the Navy De- 
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COMPARATIVE PROGRESS 
MERCHANT MARINE TONNAGE 
UNITED STATES & GREAT BRITAIN 


EXPRESSED IN DW.T. 


if we expend the $75,000,000 for re- 
converting them as passenger liners, 
we may never hereafter be able to 
sell them for the cost of recondition- 
ing plus the price we can now secure. 

It is undoubtedly true that higher 
prices could be got for these vessels 
from foreign buyers than from 
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1789 
1794 Americans, but to sell them for oper- 
1796 ation under any other than the 
1800 (1801) euime 4886069 owr} American flag would violate the 
1810 ~i 5458599 owr| Whole purpose of the Board. 
1820 mies 5959354 DWT. It is now up to Congress to decide 
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(so mates 95244 oT} Ping Board, namely: 
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American flag; 
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oan Or shall be refitted for passenger 
mes hea service by the Board and owned 
1918 Mammal 25,200,585 DWT. 
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hereafter by the Government. My 
own judgment, based upon the action 
already taken by the House with 








partment after they had been dam- 
aged by their crews when war was 
declared. They were reconverted as transports and given 
to the War Department, which has just turned them 
back to the Shipping Board. 

Expert estimates on the cost of reconditioning these 
ships for passenger service amount to $75,000,000 and 
the work would take from six to twelve months. Since 
there is at present a world market for ships and high 
prices can at present be secured, the Shipping Board 
has felt that it would not be justified in undertaking 
the work of reconditioning, without express direction 
from Congress. It is the conviction of the Board that 
there never will come a time when more money may 
be obtained for these ships than now. We believe that 


reference to a permanent merchant 
marine policy, is that these and all 
other ships now owned by the Government will ulti- 
mately be sold to American interests in accordance with 
the present policy of the Shipping Board. 

The question of whether the ships shall be owned 
by the Government or by private interests is, however, 
of secondary importance. The thing of real importance 
is that they be owned by Americans—and not by for- 
eigners. It should be understood in this connection that 
whether owned by the Government or by private cap- 
ital, the ships must in either case be operated by Amer- 
ican shipping companies. The Government has no ade- 
quate organization for directing the operation of ships. 

If Government ownership is [Continued on page 418 
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The Straits 


of Panama 


The Necessary Successor of the Panama Lock Canal 
A Message from the Republic of France to the Republic of the United States 
By Lieutenant Colonel Philippe Bunau-Varilla 


It is to Lieutenant Colonel Philippe Bunau-Varilla that the United States owes its present control of 
the Panama Canal, for he was thé first Minister Plenipotentiary of the new Republic of Panama at 
Washington in 1903 and negotiated the Hay-Biunau-Varilla treaty of November, 1903, by which the 
perpetual Canal rights were granted to the United States by Panama. When he was Chief Engin- 
eer of the French Panama Canal Company, 1884-1886, he was planning not merely for a temporary 
lock canal, but for the future excavation of a sea-level waterway which would be comparable to the 
Straits of Gibraltar or the Dardanelles and he has never ceased to advocate that solution of the 
Panama problem. During the late war he served as Lieutenant Colonel of Engineers in the 
French Army and was made Commander of the Legion of Honor. He was wounded at Verdun. 


OME time ago. press reports attributed to Secre- 

tary Baker, after his visit to Panama, the opinion 

that the construction of the Nicaragua Canal 

ought to be undertaken in view of the increas- 
ing traffic of the Panama Canal and of its eventual con- 
gestion in the near future. 

The enormous volume of the traffic bound to pass 
across the Central American Isthmus is something 
which will escape only those afflicted with an incurable 
mental shortsightedness. 

Is the remedy to consist in reproducing a second 
time, at Nicaragua, a waterway bearing the burden of 
the defects with which the first waterway was en- 
dowed at Panama, or is the remedy to consist in re- 
moving from the first waterway the defects which not 
only limit its capacity for traffic, but also expose it to 
complete or temporary paralysis in the eventualities 
of war or of seismic disturbances? 

My opinion is for the second system. There has been 
no doubt in my mind since 1886 that the Panama Canal 
must be first constructed as a lock canal and later on 
transformed, without interrupting for five minutes the 
passage of ships, into a free, deep, broad strait uniting 
the two oceans. Until this final form of the great water- 
way is reached there ought not to be a moment of in- 
action for those in charge of the preparedness of the 
United States for war. 


A lock canal is a highly vulnerable canal: in time 


of war thru the acts of the enemy, and in all times 
thru the acts of nature, or the accidents of fate. 

A ship built as an aeroplane carrier can launch from 
the high sea any number of bombing planes within fifty 
or a hundred miles of the Isthmus, and these aero- 
planes can drop on the delicate structures of the locks 
a sufficient quantity of aerial torpedoes to put them 
soon out of commission. A ship loaded with explosives 
may be exploded by treachery during the passage of a 
lock and destroy it entirely. A long range bombardment 
hy warships, guided by aeroplanes and protected from 
view by artificial clouds of smoke, generated by sub- 
marines, may cause deadly injuries to the locks, while 
the forts, defending the canal will be incapable of strik- 
ing back at the offender. One must not forget that all 
the locks on the Atlantic side are but a few miles from 
the seashore. Nature, in time of peace as in time of 
war, may disable the canal for months, if not for years, 
by sending an earthquake and opening, in the earth 
dam of Gatun, fissures similar to those recorded to have 
taken place at the very same location during the earth- 
quake of 1879. 

To establish a second canal at Nicaragua must not be 
regarded as the good solution because this canal, a lock 
canal for eternity, is burdened by the same war dan- 
gers and infinitely more exposed to ruin by earth- 
quakes than the lock canal at Panama. 

The wise solution consists in removing from the 














At Pedro Miguel (above) the valley of the Rio Grande is enclosed by dams, making Lake Mira- 
flores, which acts as a reservoir and supplies water for the locks at Miraflores and Pedro Miguel 
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Panama Canal all the structures 
which not only limit its output per 
day, but expose the precious 
waterway to a complete or partial 
annihilation at a time when the 
very life of the United States may 
be at stake. 

The wise solution consists in 
the complete elimination of any 
artificial structure between the 
two oceans, in the removal of any 
locks or of any dam, the destruc- 
tion of which may impair the 
waterway. The consequent crea- 
tion of a wide, deep, free junction 
between the two oceans will ren- 
der not only the capacity of tran- 
sit unlimited but it will make the 
canal invulnerable. 

The great earthquake, which 
wiped out Messina, left untouched 
the Straits of Messina. That same 
earthquake would have crippled [i¥gaA. 
for years the locks and dams of fara. 
the Panama Canal: it would have 
been harmless to the Straits of 
Panama as I describe them. 

“But,” will say a first group of 
conscientious objectors, “what 
will you do with the difference of 
level of the two oceans, they can- 
not be put into free communica- 
tion without generating a water- 
fall from thé higher ocean into 
the lower one.” 

“May your easily worried mind 
be set at rest, my dear friend,” I 
shall answer, “there is no differ- 
ence between the mean: level of the ° 
Atlantic ocean at Colon and that 
of the Pacific ocean at Panama. 
What has caused the confusion is 
that the Pacific at Panama has 
tides which make the sea rise to a 
maximum of approximately ten 
feet above and fall ten below mean 
level, while the Atlantic ocean at 
Colon has only tides of one foot 
above and one foot below mean 
level, and is therefore practically 
tideless. 

“These variations of levels will 
generate currents in the water- 
way just as the rise and fall of 
the sea level at the mouth of the 
Thames causes currents in that 
river between the sea and Lon- 
don. These currents have never 
‘prevented the navigation between 
this city and the North Sea as far as I can find out. 

“I may add that I have discovered the laws govern- 
ing the movement of the water in a case such as that 
of the Straits of Panama. If, as I proposed in 1906, the 
Straits of Panama shall after the transformation from 
the lock form have a bottom width of 500 feet, an aver- 
age surface width of 600 feet, and 50 feet depth at the 
lowest stages of the tide, the maximum velocity will 
be at the Panama entrance about half an hour after 
high or low. tide, and will scarcely exceed three knots 
an hour. This disposes of the objection raised about a 
fupposed difference of level of the two oceans.” 

“But,” will exclaim another group of conscientious 
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Courtesy of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

Pedro Miguel and Miraflores Locks are at the 
Pacific end of the Canal, Gatun Locks at the 
Atlantic. Owing to the presence of these locks, 
an air raid, in case of war, or an earthquake, 
might paralyze the entire waterway. The Canal 
is 500 feet wide at both the Pacific and Atlantic 
entranées, 1000 feet wide at the Gatun Locks, 
but only 300 feet wide from the famous Culebra 
Cut to Pedro Miguel, its narrowest section 
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objectors, “there have already 
been so many slides! You will by 
deeper excavations create new 
and still more dangerous ones.” 

This is my answer. “I am so 
well aware of the danger of slides 
that I did all in my power to have 
the lock canal constructed with 
more locks, so as to pass the 
Culebra summit at a higher ele- 
vation, and to avoid the slides 
which the too low cut thru the 
divide has entailed. 

“But if I expected slides during 
the excavation, and if I thought 
that the plans adopted ought to 
have been to a certain degree 
modified by that expectation, I 
am also certain that, for whatever 
depth considered, they can be 
easily dealt with and that there is 
no insuperable difficulty connect- 
ed with them, It is nothing but a 
question of slopes and of removal 
of earth and rock.” . 

This problem has been before 
me ever since 1884. when I took in 
hand the excavation of the Cule- 
bra cut. At that time there had 
been but an insignificant scratch 
made on the soil and one might 
say that the altitude of the sum- 
mit was still 300 feet above the 
sea, as when Balboa crossed the 
Isthmus and discovered the Pa- 
cific in the second decade of the 
sixteenth century. a 

When the canal was in the first 
days of May, 1904, transferred by 
the Second French Company to 
the American Government, the al- 
titude of the summit had been 
reduced by the French from 300 
feet to 160 above the sea; the dif- 
ference being a deepening of 140 
feet. 

When the first great ocean 
steamer, the “Cristobal,” passed 
thru the canal from the Carribean 
sea to the Pacific ocean on August 


been further lowered from 160 
feet to 40 feet above the sea, the 
difference being a deepening of 
120 feet. 


ened a cut 260 feet it is Imprac- 
ticable to lower its bottom 95 
feet more, especially when the sliding ground is con- 
fined to a very short part of the length of the Culebra 
cut, say one mile in length. 

When the decision will be taken, and it must te 
taken, to transform the present lock canal into a 
strait of 500 feet minimum width at the bottom and 
of 600 feet minimum width at the water level, this 
width will most probably have to be brought to 1200 
feet in the parts where a slide can take place. If such 
a thing should happen, the margin reserved to protect 
against any such incident would guarantee the com- 
plete immunity of the navigable channel against any 
such interference. [Continued on page 418 


8, 1914, the Culebra summit had | 


What reasonable being will sup- | 
pose that when you ha¥e deep-, | 








On the Outside Looking In 


Some Timely Information on the League of Nations 


By Hayne Davis | 


HETHER the United States Senate ratifies 

the Covenant of the League of Nations or 

not, the League has become an actual fact 

in the political world, and the United States 
will have the League to deal with, whether this country 
is inside or outside of it. 

The League became an actuality when the first ses- 
sion of its executive council convened at Paris, January 
16th, 1920, the required number of nations having ap- 
proved the Covenant as drafted at Versailles prior to 
that date. The Council organized itself by the election 
of the eminent French statesman, Leon Bourgeois, as 
President of the Council. The Secretary General (Sir 
Eric Drummond of England) had already been desig- 
nated in the treaty of Versailles. The United States 
was the only absentee among the nine nations named 
in this treaty as permanent members of the Executive 
Council. The four other permanent members of the 
Council—Great Britain, France, Italy and Japan—and 
all four of the specially designated temporary members 
—Belgium, Brazil, Greece and Spain—were represented 
at this first meeting. The second session of the Council 
is now sitting at London, and in the absence of a repre- 
sentative from the United States has ventured to choose 
an American whom the Council desires to collaborate 
with others appointed by the Council to formulate plans 
for an international Court of Justice. The name of 
Elihu Root was published as the appointee of the Coun- 
cil apparently without any inquiry by the Council as 
to whether the Government of the United States would 
approve of his appointment or would prefer that this 
country be represented in this work of the Council by 
some other of the many Americans who are qualified 


for taking part in this most important international. 


action. Mr. Root may be the one best qualified, but the 
selection was by the Council, not by the Government of 
the United States, and not even upon consultation with 
the Government of the United States. And it so hap- 
pens that he is not of the same party as the present 
President, and has in fact antagonized the President 


in the campaign for his election, and also in the cam- 
paign for carrying the people and Senate of the United 
States in favor of the League of Nations and its 
Covenant as drafted at Paris. 

The League has already begun, therefore, to take 
action in matters which concern the United States, 
and in this instance has shown less regard for the 
wishes of the Government of the United States than is 
customary on the part of any government in the ap- 
pointment of a person to represent it at our capitol. 

The League as now constituted contains the follow- 
ing countries, located in each of the four continental 
areas: 

Africa: Liberia. ; 

America (Central and Island): Cuba, Guatemala. 

America (South): Argentine, Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay. 

Asia: China, Japan. 

Europe: Belgium, British Empire, 
France, Italy, Spain, Switzerland. 

Sovereign nations not in the League today: 

America (Central and Island): Costa Rica, Hayti, Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, Salvador, San Domingo. 

America (North): Mexico, United States. 

Asia: Hedjoz, Persia, Siam. 

Europe: Albania, Austria, Bulgaria, Denmark, Ger- 
many, Holland, Hungary, Norway, Portugal, Roumania, 
Russia, Serb-Croate, Sweden, Turkey. 

Thus the total number of nations now in the League 
is 22, the number outside (counting Russia exclusive 


Czechoslovakia, 


_ of Poland as one) 25. 


The area of nations in the League is 24,747,000 
square miles, the area of nations not in the League is 
15,255,000 square miles. 

The population of the member nations is one billion 
twenty-one and a half million, and of the non-member 
nations is about half a billion. 

The League as launched has, therefore, within its 
youthful body a respectable portion of the world’s area 
and population. Will it grow in wisdom and stature, and 
in favor with God and man? [Continued on page 410 

















Wide World 


~The Council of the League of Nations began its first business session at St. James Palace, London, early in February. 
sentatives were Baron Matsui, Japan; Mr. A. J. Balfour (speaking), England; M. Leon Bourgeois, France; Sir 


The repre- 
Eric Drummond, 


Secretary-General of the Council; Signor Ferraris, Italy; M. Paul Hymans, Belgium, and Count Quinones de Leon, Spain 
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Kditorially Speaking 


Wet planks are slippery material for platforms. 


* *& 


Secret diplomacy. is another name for leaky diplo- 
macy. 


* * 


We can’t quite determine the attitude of the Senate 
toward the League of Nations. Does it want to stay 
out with all the privileges of membership, or go in 
with all the privileges of the outsider? Does it want to 
eat its cake and have it or only have it after eating it? 

* m * 


The decision to keep the Turk in Constantinople is 
disappointing to many Americans. We have no right, 
however, to complain of a decision which grows direct- 
ly out of the refusal of the United States to undertake 
responsibilities in the Near East. It is an open and 
notorious diplomatic “secret” that we could have had 
a mandate not only for Armenia but for parts of the 
Turkish Empire much farther west had Congress not 
shown itself so hostile to the whole idea of an Ameri- 
can mandate. Or if we did not desire to undertake the 
exclusive control of Constantinople we might at least 
have joined with other Powers in giving military and 
financial support to an International Commission which 
would administer Constantinople in the interests of 
civilization: But by refusing responsibility we have 
cancelled our influence. 

* * * 


On your honor, now, can you tell us who represents 
you in the State Legislature? Or whom you chose for 
your city Board of Aldermen? Or whether the State 
Engineer has made good? Or the exact duties of the 
Lieutenant-Governor? Or even how many state, county 
and municipal officers you must vote for next Novem- 
ber? Or why there must always be two Houses to every 
Legislature? Or the merits and qualifications of the 


elected members of the State judiciary? Or why the 


Sheriff is elected and the Chief of Police appointed? 

If not, it is right to raise the question whether it is 
essential to democracy that so many offices be filled by 
election. We do not vote for the President’s cabinet; 
why should we be compelled to vote for the Governor’s 
executive associates, or the Mayor’s? We do not vote 
for the Supreme Court of the nation; why should we 
vote for the State Court of Appeals? For just how 
many public officials on your ballot do you really feel 
responsible? 

- * * 


Any year in which there is no outstanding Presi- 
dential candidate is sure to bring out a crop of booms 
for “favorite sons” and “dark horses.” It would be well 
if a preliminary civil service examination for candidates 
could be arranged to weed out lesser competitors. We 
may suggest the following questions, with a required 
average of seventy per cent: 

1. Have you been mentioned by at least five person 
in addition to yourself? > 

2. Does at least one person among your supporters 
live outside your native state? 

3. Can you hold your state delegation on the third 
ballot? 

4, Are you really a dark horse or only a “stalking 
horse” for somebody? 

5. Why are you too good for the Vice-Presidency? 


6. Are you just “a” governor or “a” senator, or have 


you done something really unusual? 
7. Would you run on the party platform no matter 


of what planks it is composed or have you some other 
issues besides a pleasant personality and a record of . 
party fealty? 

8. Have you been asleep since 1913 or are you aware 
of certain changes in the world and in the position of 
the United States which have taken place since that 
time? 

9. Would you appoint a cabinet of men as big as you 
are, or would you be afraid to have independent and 
vigorous personalities in your official family? 

10. Have you a genuine interest in making the pub- 
lic business as efficient as any private business in the 
world? 

* * * 

The victory of the monarchist party in Hungary is 
the most serious blow to republicanism in seventy 
years, because under Hapsburg rule republican senti- 
ment was stronger there than in any other part of 
eastern or central Europe. In 1849 Kossuth proclaimed 
Hungary an independent republic, and the combination 
of Austrian and Russian armies which overthrew his 
government did not destroy the idea on which it was 
based. 

But today something worse has happened than a con- 
quest by monarchs; there has been a conversion to the 
principles of monarchy. No foreign tyrant could have 
created such a popular reaction. Only Bolshevism was 
adequate to the task. The dictatorship of Bela Kun has 
left behind it such intolerable memories that the peas- 
antry turn against every form of revolutionary doc- 
trine from the dictatorship of the proletariat to the 
constitutional republic. 

Plant Bolshevism and you reap reaction. ; 

* * * F 


Some of us have been looking forward with hope to a 
time when men of science would take a more active 
share in the management of the nation’s affairs. It 
would seem that they, because of their more objective 
attitude and their professional habits of thoroness and 
accuracy, would form a needful corrective to the pres- 
ent régime of lawyers and politicians who are always 
partizan and sometimes ignorant. In other countries 
indeed scientific men are assuming the burden of di- 
recting governmental policies, but American scientists 
have officially refused to help the people to decide the 
burning questions of the day. The American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science at its recent St: 
Louis meeting resolved: 

That sectional officers avoid placing on their programs 
papers relating to acute political questions on which public 
opinion is divided. 

This means that this Association, which comprizes 
in. its sections and affiliated societies practically all the 
scientists and technical experts in the country, cannot 
even consider such acute political- questions as preser- 
vation of forests, utilization of water power, nation- 
alization of mines, promotion of foreign commerce, re- 
striction of immigration, settlement of race conflicts, 
policies of the League of Nations, race suicide and 
methods of education. It will be the duty of the Chief | 
Censors, hitherto known as sectional secretaries, to 
see that the discussions are confined to such safe sub- 
jects as “The Internal Ear of the Canadian Mole” and 
“The Anatomy of the South Sea Sea-Urchin.” But 
even these may come to be political questions so our 
cautious scientists will have to follow Einstein into the 
fourth dimension to keep out of trouble. 

If these scientists were soldiers instead of citizens 
they would be called slackers. They are more than 
pacifists for they shrink even from a war of words. 
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Playing Politics 


call when the treaty of peace was last before the 

Senate is absent as the second test approaches. 
This time every one knows what is going to happen to 
the treaty. It is going to be defeated unless there is a 
miracle—such a miracle as a surrender by the -Presi- 
dent: « 

The treaty is going to be defeated because the domi- 
nant leader of one political party has chosen to make it 
the principal issue of the presidential campaign, and 
because the leader of the other has accepted his chal- 
lenge. There is muttering in the ranks from those who 
would prefer that their parties make a stand on issues 
in which they believe the people are more interested, but 
so far no adequate revolt. 

Lodge will not give ground in the Senate. He ar- 
ranged a new “ultimatum” from the Irreconcilables to 
demonstrate that he could not. Hitchcock will not sur- 
render—and he still controls enough votes to prevent 
the treaty’s being sent to the President. And so the 
Senate is frozen in a new deadlock—for politics’ sake. 

The treaty is being fairly rushed to defeat. The Irrec- 
oncilables, pleased with the prospect, have taken their 
filibuster out of the way so that the expected may come 
to pass before there can be any change in the situation. 

After the Senate has again failed to give its consent 
to ratification, there will be an effort by Senator Lodge 
to return the treaty to the President, formally advising 
him that the Senate cannot ratify. This move will be 
opposed by Senator Hitchcock. Whether it succeeds or 
not there will follow an effort to declare the existence 
of a state of peace with Germany, if some way can be 
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Teacher, it can’t be done! 


found to do it constitutionally without the approval of 
the President. 

In due course will come the “solemn referendum” de- 
sired by President Wilson, but, whatever the decision 
of the electorate and however clear cut, it is doubtful 
if the treaty as signed at Versailles can ever be revived 
so far as the United States is concerned. 

One year will have passed before the new Senate 
meets. The death this week of Senator Bankhead leaves 
nineteen seats now held by Democrats to be filled in 
the new Senate. The terms of fifteen Republicans expire 
March 3, 1921. If the Democrats capture all thirty-four 
of these seats they will have only sixty-two votes in the 
new Senate—two fewer than the number required to 
ratify—and the Republicans will still hold thirty-four 
—two more than enough to prevent ratification on any 
but the terms they dictate. 

Taking the treaty into the campaign may be of ad- 
vantage to the Democratic party. It may re-elect Presi- 
dent Wilson, if he is a third-term candidate. Many Re- 
publicans believe his position will have a strong appeal 
to the women voters, reacting to the “he kept us out of 
war” psychology. But the figures show it cannot greatly 
improve the treaty’s chances of success in the Senate. 

So soon as the treaty is out of the way for the ses- 
sion, the Senate will turn its energies to domestic legis- 
lation, which, except for the railroad bill, has been all 
but forgotten for more than a year. The first measure 
to come up will be the dyestuff bill, designed to prevent 
the dumping of German dyes in this country when full 
commercial relations are resumed. 

Before the war there were in the United States only 
seven dye producing establishments, with a total annual 
output valued at $3,596,795. Today as a result of the 
stoppage of German imports there are seventy-seven 
companies making finished dyes with an annual value 
of $62,026,390. The House at the last session passed a 
bill for the protection of this industry under a system 
of licensing dye imports from abroad. 

The Senate Finance Committee substituted a scheme 
for a three-year embargo to be administered by the 
Tariff Commission against the importation of dyes sim- 
ilar to those being manufactured in this country. Un- 
der the supposition that the bill could be passed quickly, 
the treaty debate was interrupted and one day last 
week given over to consideration of the dye bill. 

Unexpected opposition developed. Middle-western 
senators thought the legislation would foster monopoly. 
The strongest opposition came, however, from senators 
who had introduced bills for the protection under high 
tariffs of the magnesite, tungsten and other industries 
developed during the war. These bills had been de- 
scribed by Senator Penrose, chairman of the Finance 
Committee, as “pop-gun tariff legislation” before he 
went south for the winter. The committee planned to 
hold them for inclusion in a general revision of the tar- 
iff to be undertaken at the next session. 

However, Senator Poindexter took the leadership of 
the group whose bills had been neglected and threatened 
a filibuster against the dye bill unless the others were 
immediately reported. Action On the bill was blocked 
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and it is probable that the Finance Committee will 
recognize the necessity of at least reporting the others 
before it is again taken up. 

The House came during the week to a reluctant de- 
cision to give consideration to various of the sixty-two 
bills that have been introduced for the payment of an 
additional bonus to former service men. The American 
Legion, thru its Washington offices, is pressing ener- 
getically for “adjusted compensation” for its members 
and the House, uncertain to just what extent the Legion 
can control the “soldier vote,” may go some way toward 
meeting its wishes, if it can find some method of doing 
so without bankrupting the Government or depreciat- 
ing the value of outstanding Government bonds. 

The Legion also is pressing with renewed vigor for 
the immediate establishment of a system of universal 
military training. The House Military Affairs Commit- 
tee, after dropping the provisions for such a system 
from the army appropriation bill, decided to report a 
separate measure for this purpose. 

Favorable action on universal military training can- 
not well be secured before the election, but its sup- 

porters predict and its opponents fear that it will go 
’ thru with a rush soon thereafter. The enemies of uni- 
versal military training are planning, therefore, to get 
behind a substitute scheme proposed by Senator Capper. 
His bill would establish a system of universal physical 
education in the public schools, half the expense being 
borne by the Federal Government and half by the 
States. Such a system, its advocates contend, would 
give all the benefits of universal military training—to 
girls as well as to boys—at very much less expense and 
without encouraging the growth of a militaristic spirit 
in the United States. 

RICHARD BOECKEL, Washington. 


The Railways Unscramble 


N Monday, March 1, the United States Govern- 
“ment ceased to operate the railroads of the nation, 
and private management, subject to the provisions 
of the Railroad act, was resumed. President Wilson 
signed the bill in spite of considerable pressure from 
the American Federation of Labor, the Railway Broth- 
erhoods and the Farmers’ National Council, urging him 
to veto it. In a note addrest to the representatives of 
the brotherhoods, the President tried to remove some 
of their apprehensions as to the possible effect of the 
new law on the adjustment of wages: 
I cannot share the apprehension of yourselves and your 
constituents as to the provisions of the law concerning the 


Labor Board. I believe those provisions are not only ap- 


propriate in the interest of the public, which, after all, is 
principally composed of workers and their families, but 
will be found to be particularly in the interest of railroad 
employees as a class. 

The argument that the public representatives on the 
Labor Board will be prejudiced against labor because 
drawn from classes of society antagonistic to labor can 
and ought to be overcome by selecting such public repre- 
sentatives as cannot be charged with any such prejudices. 
Nor do I anticipate that the public representatives will be 
against wage increases because they involve rate increases. 

The owners and managers of the railroads are far 
better satisfied with the new law than the representa- 
tives of organized labor. The chief railroad companies 
have issued statements of a reassuring character as to 
the prospect of an early return to normal conditions of 
efficient operation. Most of them regard the experience 
of Government control during the war as an object les- 
son of the advantages of private ownership and claim 
that service and equipment depreciated greatly under 
public management, altho they concede that war condi- 
tions were necessarily abnormal and called for excep- 
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Ireland in the Columbus Dispatch, 


Whence all but him had fled 


tional measures. Chairman Cuyler, of the Association 
of Railway Executives, after reciting the present in- 
ferior condition of railroad equipment, said: 

Under either private or Government ownership these de- 
ficiencies would have to be made up and paid for. What 
will distinguish private from Government ownership. will 
be in the use made of the facilities existing at any given 
moment. There will be a tremendous pressure behind 
service to secure traffic. Greater effort will be made to 
satisfy shippers and passengers. 

The return of the railroads might, if we may coin a 
word, be described as the greatest experiment ever 
made in “desocialization.” Property worth some $20,- 
000,000,000 has passed from public to private manage- 
ment with the approval of a substantial majority in both 
branches of Congress. The network of railways cover- 
ing the country, operated by the Government as a sin- 
gle system, now reverts to 230 corporations. A certain 
measure of public control is, however, retained. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission is enlarged by two 
additional members and its power over rates is in- 
creased. The right of the railroad corporations to issue 
bonds is made subject to the regulation of the commis- 
sion. All labor disputes, which cannot be otherwise set- 
tled, come under the jurisdiction of a public Labor 


Board. The Interstate Commerce Commission is direct-- 


ed to fix rates during the next two years sufficient to 
allow 51% per cent returns to the railroads on the value 
of their property devoted to the public use. 

Director General Walker D. Hines defends the man- 
agement of the railroads by the Government and de- 
clares that the period of transition after the resump- 
tion of private management will present few difficulties. 
He points out that with the close of the winter season 
operation will be much easier than it has been for sev- 
eral months. He admits a deficit, for the period of 
Government operation, of $715,500,000, but ventures 
the opinion that. under war conditions the cost to pri- 
vate operators would have been much more. 

Mr. Hines explains the increase in the number of em- 
ployees by the introduction of the eight-hour day. Thus 
while the number of men on the payroll had increased, 
the number of “labor hours” paid for had: not. The 
average increase in pay per labor hour was about 100 
per cent above the rates prevailing in 1913 and 1914, 
but other industries showed similar and even greater 
increases during the same period; that of the iron and 
steel industry averaging about 120 per cent. Moreover, 
the increase of pay per hour to railwaymen is partly 
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offset by the shortening of the working day to the 
eight-hour standard, so that if wages are measured by 
the week or year they have increased but little over 80 
per cent since war conditions began to affect the cost of 
living. The Brotherhoods feel, therefore, that further 
increases are justified and must be granted in the near 
future. Mr. Hines declares that the only strikes under 
Federal control were unauthorized by responsible 
unions and that “the railroad employees as a whole are 
entitled to be highly commended for the steadiness and 
loyalty with which they have stuck to their work in the 
face of all sorts of misrepresentations and appeals to 
strike.” 

The total net cost to the Government of railroad oper- 
ation is placed by Mr. Hines at $1,886,322,885, of which 
Congress has still to appropriate $436,322,885. Not all 
of this sum should be regarded as net deficit, however, 
as most of it is offset by improvements to permanent 
railroad equipment or recoverable assets and invest- 
ments. In addition to the net deficit of $715,500,000 for 
the operation of railroads, certain minor costs bring the 
deficit to about $854,000,000. This amount is a direct 
charge on the public, but according to Mr. Hines it does 
not represent the cost of Government inefficiency but 
simply the price which had to be paid for keeping rates 
from increasing as rapidly as did operating expenses 
owing to the world-wide rise in the costs of material 
and services. 

In conclusion the report of the director general thus 
summarizes what Federal operation did for the railway 
system of the nation: 

It made practicable a war transportation service that 
could not have been otherwise obtained; its unification 
practices have increased the utilization of the inadequate 
supply of equipment so that an exceptionally large trans- 
portation service has been performed in the busy periods 
of 1919, with a minimum of congestion; it met the emer- 
gency of the unprecedented coal strike in a way which 
private control could not have done and absorbed a heavy 
financial loss on that account which would have proved 
highly disturbing to private control; it provided more ad- 
ditions and betterments and equipment than private con- 
trol could have provided during the difficult financial period 
of 1918 and 1919; it dealt fairly with labor and gave 
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it the benefit of improved and stabilized working condi- 
tions which were clearly right; it not only did not cost 
more than private control would have cost during the 
same period but cost considerably less on account of the 
economies growing out of unification, and the total 
burden put upon the public (thru rates and taxes) on ac- 
count of railroad costs was substantially less than would 
have been necessary if the railroads had remained in pri- 
vate control and rates had been raised enough to preserve 
their credit; it protected the investments in railroad prop- 
erties, whereas without Federal control those investments 
would have been endangered, and it turns the railroads 
back to private control functioning effectively, with a 
record of exceptional performance in an exceptionally 
difficult winter, despite the disruption caused by the coal 
strike, and in condition to function still more effectively 
with the normal improvement to be expected in the weather 
and other conditions. 


Steel Does Not Dissolve 


HE Supreme Court of the United States has de- 
i cided that the United States Steel Corporation 

does not, by the mere fact of its existence, extent 
and organization, violate the Sherman Anti-Trust law. 
The opinion was that of Justices McKenna, White, 
Holmes and Van Devanter. Justices Day, Clarke and Pit- 
ney give a dissenting opinion, and Justices McReynolds 
and Brandeis did not judge in the case, because prior to 
becoming members of the Supreme Court they had 
taken part in prosecutions against the Steel Corpora- 
tion. 

The majority opinion was that “the law does not 
make mere size an offense or the existence of unexerted 
power an offense.” It was ruled that positive evidence 
of oppressive action to crush competitors and thus as- 
sure a monopoly must be brought in evidence. A dis- 
tinction was drawn between the case of the United 
States Steel Corporation and those of the Standard Oil 
Company and the American Tobacco Company, in which 
the Supreme Court had previously affirmed the illegal- 
ity of a monopoly and ordered dissolution. The Standard 
Oil Company and the Tobacco Trust were guilty, ac- 
cording to the Supreme Court, of illegal and coercive 
methods to stifle competition, whereas no such methods, 
at least of recent date, had been employed by the Steel 
Corporation. 

The dissenting opinion agreed that the Sherman 
Anti-Trust law placed no ban on “size and the power 
that legitimately goes with it,” but contended that the 
Steel Corporation had entered into combinations and 
agreements in restraint of trade. By means of “pools, 
associations, trade meetings and as a result of discus- 
sion and agreements at the so-called ‘Gary dinners,’ 
where the assembled trade opponents secured codpera- 
tion and joint action,” the Steel Corporation “had with- 
in its control the domination of the trade and the ability 
to fix prices and restrain the free flow of commerce 
upon a scale heretofore unapproached in the history of 
corporate organization in this country.” 

A number of other cases under the Sherman act are 
pending before the Federal courts, but it is not certain 
that the decision in the case of the Steel Corporation 
will have any appreciable effect as a precedent. The 
majority of the Supreme Court did not deny the con- 
stitutionality of the Sherman act or claim to offer a 
new interpretation of it, but contended simply that on 
the facts as presented sufficient evidence of illegal 
practises had not been proved in the particular case 
before the court. Moreover, if Justices McReynolds and 
Brandeis had felt free to give a verdict it is very possi- 
ble that a majority of the court would have been ob- 
tained for dissolution. 

On the same day as the Stee] Trust decision, the Su- 
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preme Court handed down a verdict on the income tax 
laws of Oklahoma and New York. These two states 
taxed the incomes of non-residents deriving income 
from business within the state assessing the tax. The 
constitutionality of the tax on non-residents was af- 
firmed in both cases. On the other hand, the provision 
of the New York law granting exemptions to resident 
taxpayers which were denied to non-residents was de- 
clared unconstitutional as an unjust discrimination 
against citizens of other states. In consequence of this 
decision the New York legislature will amend the law. 


Issues in. the Empire State 


EW YORK has formally opened the campaign 
of 1920 with “unofficial” state conventions of 


both the Republican and Democratic parties. 
Neither party pledged the state delegation to any candi- 
date, but each convention selected four delegates-at- 
large to the national convention, adopted a platform 
and made the sort of “keynote” speeches appropriate 
to the early days of a campaign. 

Ex-Senator Root was the leading orator at the New 
York Republican convention. Mr. Root said that the 
chief task of the Republican party was “to bring our 
country back to normal.” He urged a national budget, 
the curtailment of expenditure by executive depart- 
ments and tax revision downwards. He favored the 
ratification of the Treaty with Germany with the. reser- 
vations favored by the Senate majority. Dr. Butler, 
chairman of the platform committee, concentrated his 
attack on the excess profits tax and urged its abolition. 














© Keystone View 


Much discussion was aroused by President Wilson’s recent nom- 
ination of Bainbridge Colby to succeed Mr. Lansing as Secretary 
of State. Mr. Colby is noted, says one characterization, “for his 
swiftly variable political faith, his sharp tongue, and his inter- 
esting personality.” He has been successively a Republican, a 
Progressive, an Independent, and an ardent follower of President 
Wilson. During the war he was appointed by President Wilson 
as a member of the United States Shipping Board 
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The American Issue 

“US ADOPT THAT LITTLE RUFFIAN? NEVER!" 
Senator Wadsworth, of New York, who is up for reélection 
to the United States Senate, has consistently opposed 
woman suffrage, prohibition, and the League of Nations 


The platform denounced “the inordinate extravagance 
of the present Administration” and urged “the prompt 
passage of legislation to authorize a national budget.” 
The general tenor for the platform was most conserva- 
tive. It asked for the repeal of war-time legislation, the 
return of the railroads to private ownership, a “mer- 
chant marine owned by private capital and-operated by 
private energy,” stricter immigration laws, a return to 
the protective tariff, a military system based on “a 
trained citizen reserve,” and the ratification of the 
Peace Treaty with the Senate reservations. The de- 
nunciation of Socialism was extended even to “the so- 
called Plumb plan” and to the labor clauses of the 
Treaty, which were lyrically referred to as “the net 
spread by international Socialism.” 

The Democratic convention, instead of meeting the 
Republicans squarely on the issue of political and eco- 
nomic “stand-patism” in an attempt to capture the lib- 
eral and radical vote, decided that the liquor vote was 
after all the most important. After a general endorse- 
ment of the administration of President Wilson and 
of Governor Smith, the platform dwelt on one concrete 
issue, the eighteenth amendment, declaring: 

We are unalterably opposed to prohibition by Federai 
amendment. We believe it to be an unreasonable interfer- 
ence with the rights of the states as guaranteed by the 
Constitution. We feel that the recent enactment was the 
imposition of the ideas of an active minority against the 
wishes of the great majority of the American people. We 
therefore declare for its speedy repeal and to the end that 
the personal liberty of the people of our State may be 
thoroly safeguarded until such time as this repeal may be 
brought about we declare the right of our State in the 
exercize of its sovereign power to so construe the concur- 
rent clause of the eighteenth amendment as to be in accord 
with the liberal and reasonable views of our people. 

‘Mayor Lunn of Schenectady, former Socialist, op- 
posed this plank and suggested instead one favoring 
amendment of the constitution by popular referendum, 
declaring that it was impossible to repeal the eighteenth 
amendment under existing constitutional provisions. 
His motion to substitute was lost, but his proposal was 
adopted as an additional plank in the platform. 

The two parties have raised issues but have not 
joined issue. Both. platforms endorsed woman suf- 
frage, denounced Bolshevism, favored rigid economy 
and pointed with pride to. the party war record. Both 
favored ratification of the Treaty, the Republicans in- 
sisting on the Senate reservations and the Democrats 
opposing “destructive reservations.” The issues of 
budget reform and of private versus public ownership 
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Four times the present 
railroad mileage of the 
world could have been 
built by the money 
spent for the Great War 


The monument at the 
right is broken off to 
show how much the 
wealth of the belliger- 
ent nations was re- 
duced by war expenses 
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40 BULGARIA AND ALL OTHER BELLIGERENTS. 
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In the circle above is an- 
other illustration of how the 
cost of the war compares 
with total amount of nation- 
al wealth before the war 
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Make a chain of hundred dollar bills to the amount 
of the money spent for the Great War and it will 
go between eight and nine-tenths of the way 
around the world, approximately 21,250 miles 








Ten Times the Cost 
of Previous Wars 


: Combined 


The big chart shows the direct cost of the Great War to seven of the el 
3) countries involved, with a comparison of the money spent by each of = a el ae . 
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iven out by the governments of the Allies and Ger- 
nd also from various financial studies of the war. For 
ence the dollar was taken as the unit of value and 
expenditures were converted by valuing the English 
sterling at $5.00, the franc at $.20, the mark at $.25, 
» at §.50, the ruble at $.50, and the krone at $.25 
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Distribute the money cost of the war among the 
people of the largest city in the world, and every 
man, woman and child in New York would get 
$32,000. Scatter it over the entire United States 
and each inhabitant would receive $1826. The 
city of New York could be run for 751 
years on the money that the Great War cost 
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International 


Major Dalrymple (left), prohibition commissioner, took the 
heart out of the whisky rebellion at Iron River, Michigan, by 
ordering the prompt destruction of the liquor discovered there 


of industry raised by the Republican convention were 
practically ignored by the Democratic convention; and, 
conversely, the prohibition issue, on which the Repub- 
licans had nothing to say, was the heart and center of 
the Democratic platform. 


Our Neighbor Up North 


HE Dominion of Canada is just now much excited 
[oe the possibility that the United States may 

insist on a reservation to the League of Nations 
Covenant which will bar the British Dominions from 
separate membership in the League. A remark of the 
Governor General at the opening of the Dominion Par- 
liament is considered significant; “the status of Can- 
ada as a member of the League of Nations has been 
definitely fixed.” Canada is determined to maintain this 
position, and there have been many suggestions that 
any attempt to recede from it will compel Canada to re- 
consider her action in joining the League. On no con- 
ditions will the Dominion forego its separate nation- 
hood. Professor Wrong of the University of Toronto 
expresses the Canadian point of view with exceptional 
clearness : . 

It was at the request of the Prime Minister of Canada 
that a declaration was signed on May 6, 1919, by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Prime Minister of France, 
and the Prime Minister of Great Britain, to the effect that 
no limitation would be placed upon the right of Canada as 
a nation to be a full member of the League of Nations, 
quite independently of Great Britain. At Washington it is 
now urged that this gives an unfair advantage to the Brit- 
ish States. To this Canada’s answer is that her part in the 
war brought the completion of her national life, that this 
was recognized at Paris not less by Great Britain than by 
the other nations of the world, that she signed the treaty 
of peace on this understanding, and that to draw back on 
this point would be for her to become again a colony of 
Great Britain. ... 


Great Britain is a European State governed from Lon- 
don; Canada is an American State governed from Ottawa. 
The self-governing States of the British Empire are gov- 
erned by their Prime Ministers, kept in power by a ma- 
jority of the elected representatives of their people. The 
King has no direct political authority of any kind; he can 
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act only thru his Ministers; he does this in Canada thru 
Canadian Ministers. The tie of Canada with Great Britain 
is the tie of common traditions and loyalties; it is very 
strong, but it is so light that, with no sacrifice of national 
status, the United States might be included in the League 
of Nations which is the British Empire. The world will 
have to learn in respect to the British Commonwealth that 
rsa of its selfgoverning States is a nation with rights as 
sucn. 

The Nation of Canada, since such is its political 
status, is beginning to follow the example of Australia 
and New Zealand in adopting a selective policy toward 
immigration. During 1919 twenty thousand persons 
were refused admission to Canada. Sir Andrew Mac- 
phail of Montreal declared that promiscuous immigra- 
tion was not to be encouraged. “The only immigration 
to save us is the emigration from the cities to the 
country.” Canada fears that the settlement of large 
blocks of foreign population in the towns may destroy 
the distinctive nationhood of the’ Dominion. As a partial 
offset to the cityward movement the Government has 
actively forwarded plans to settle returned soldiers on 
the land. More than 15,000 service men have already 
been provided with homesteads in rural Canada ac- 
cording to the Report of the Soldier Settlement Board. 

One manifestation of the increasing national con- 
sciousness of Canada is the attempt to develop a mer- 
chant marine and a natjonal railway system. The new 
budget, it is predicted, will include $20,000,000 for ship- 
ping. The plans of the Government call for sixty ships 
with a total of nearly 360,000 tons. Increased exporta- 
tion of lumber and foodstuffs from Canada to Great 
Britain and continental Europe is expected and, unless 
the commercial men of the Dominion are in error, the 
new shipping will be fully occupied in handling 
Canadian freight. According to the Report of the Ship- 
ping Federation $700,000,000 worth of goods was ex- 
ported last season thru Montreal, making it the second 
port in North America. The Canadian Government is 
negotiating with the Grand Trunk Railway Company 
for the purchase of the entire system, which will be 
united with other lines already acquired by the 
Dominion. 


Turks Massacre Armenians 


UST at the time when the Allies, acting independ- 
J ently of America, have decided to allow the Turks 

to retain possession of Constantinople, comes the 
news of horrible atrocities committed by the Turks on 
the Christian population. It is estimated that 5000 Ar- 
menians have been murdered in the villages of Cilicia. 
At Marash the American college was fired upon and 
the outlying buildings burned. The American rescue 
home for Armenian girls at Marash was sacked and the 
eighty-five inmates killed. Women and children have 
been mutilated or put to death by torture. Marash was 
garrisoned by French troops, but the attack of the 
Turks was so fierce that they were compelled to with- 
draw to Adana. Some 3000 Armenians tried to escape 
slaughter by following on foot, but many of the women 
and children perished from snowstorms on the way to 
the coast. Arab troops from the army which the British 
provided for the Kingdom of the Hedjaz took the side 
of the Turks in this fighting, but later Prince Feisal 
ordered his men to withdraw. 

In the midst of the war, when the outlook was dark- 
est, France and Great Britain came to an agreement as 
to the partition of Turkey which is known as the Sykes- 
Picot treaty of 1916. According to this the British were 
to annex Egypt and Cyprus and to extend their control 
over Mesopotamia, northern Arabia and Palestine, while 
the French were to assume control over northern and 
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coastal Syria, Cilicia and the region round about Alex- 
andretta as far north as Sivas. 

But the French claims in Cilicia were resented not 
only by the Turks but also by the Armenians, who hoped 
to have an independent republic extending from the 
Black Sea to the Mediterranean. Another secret docu- 
ment discovered in the Russian archives has been 
brought to America by Isaac Don Levine. This is a 
communication from the British Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs Balfour notifying the French Government that 
Italy had adhered to the Sykes-Picot treaty on condition 
of getting the Smyrna region as her share of the spoils. 
The document is dated August 18, 1917, that is, after 
the United States entered the war, yet it seems that it 
was not made known to the American Government. Italy 
secured a secret promise before she entered the war 
that she would get Turkish territory as well as France 
and Great Britain, but it later became necessary to win 
over the Greeks, so Smyrna was given to Greece instead 
of to Italy. When the Greeks took possession after the 
Armistice they came into conflict with the Italians as 
well as with the Turks. 

Premier Lloyd George, in defending before the House 
of Commons his decision to keep the Sultan in Constan- 
tinople, said that the agreement to give Constantinople 
to Russia lapsed with the Russian revolution of 1917, 
and in January, 1918, the British gave a “perfectly de- 
liberate pledge,” to reassure the Mohammedans, that the 
British were not fighting to deprive the Turks of Con- 
stantinople. Without the aid of India, Turkey could not 
have been conquered, and nothing could be more dam- 
aging to British prestige in Asia than the feeling that 
Great Britain did not keep her word. Our legitimate 
peace aims in Turkey are, he said, three, as follows: 

The first is the freedom of the Straits. The second is the 
freeing of all non-Turkish communities from the Ottoman 
army. The third is the preservation for the Turks of self- 
government in communities which are mainly Turkish, sub- 
ject to two most important reservations. The first of these 
reservations is that there must be adequate safeguards 
within our power of protecting minorities that have been 
oppressed by the Turks. The second is that the Turk must 
be deprived of his power of vetoing the development of the 
rich lands under his rule which were once the granaries 
of the Mediterranean. 

Premier Lloyd George said that he had the previous 
approval of Lord Grey, Mr. Asquith and Lord Robert 
Cecil when in his speech of January, 1918, giving the 




















Wide World 


Ex-Premier Asquith came back into Parliament as an inde- 
pendent Liberal, having defeated both the Labor and Coalition 
candidates in the Paisley election. Mrs. Asquith aided actively 
in the campaign; this photograph shows her sitting on 
the platform during her husband’s final campaign speech 
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Ww Cneunwwe Co Underwood. 
THE DICTATOR OF FIUME 
Gabriele d’Annunzio, the flying poet, still holds the 
city of Fiume in defiance of the Italian Government, 
the League of Nations, and the votes of the populace 


war aims of the Allies, he had made the following 
statement: 

Nor are we fighting to deprive Turkey of its capital or 
of the rich and renowned lands of Asia Minor and Thrace, 
which are predominantly Turkish in race. 

Further the Allies publicly accepted Wilson’s‘ Four- 
teen Points and the twelfth of these reads: 

The Turkish portions of the present Ottoman Empire 
should be assured secure sovereignty, but other nationali- 
ties which are now under Turkish rule should be assured 
undoubted security of life and absolutely unmolested oppor- 
tunity of autonomous development. 

Lord Robert Cecil denied that the pledge of January, 
1918, was binding; it was a peace offer that was not 
accepted and so fell to the ground like the promise not 
to break up Austria-Hungary. 

Mass meetings to protest against leaving Constanti- 
nople to the Turks are now being held in churches thru- 
out Great Britain and the United States. The British 
Labor party, which is steadily growing in power, has 
taken direct issue with the Government on this ques- 
tion and has issued a manifesto demanding (1) that 
Constantinople be taken from the Sultan and made an 
international city under the auspices of the League of 
Nations; (2) that Armenia be wholly released from 
Turkish rule and be placed under a mandatory, prefer- 
ably the United States, for a term of years; and (3) 
that the disposal of the rest of the Ottoman Empire be 
settled by local plebiscites except where the character 
of the population had been altered by Turkish massacres 
and deportations. 

But Lloyd George has to consider the sentiment not 
merely of the Christians of England, but of the Mo- 
hammedans of the Empire. There are about a hundred 
million Mohammedans ruled by King George and four- 
fifths of these are in India. Most of the Indian and 
Egyptian Moslems belong to the Sunnite sect, who re- 
gard the Caliph of Constantinople as their spiritual sov- 
ereign. The other sect, the Shiites, who form a majority 
in Persia and a minority in India, do not recognize the 
Sultan as Caliph, but yet they would resent almost as 
strongly as do the Sunnites the eviction of the Sultan 
from his European city which he has occupied since 
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It was in this equipment that Major Schroeder flew to a hight 
of nearly 37,000 feet, surpassing all previous altitude records. 
An oxygen tank in the plane supplied oxygen thru the tube 
leading into his helmet. His clothes were electrically heated 


1453. The division of the Moslem world is somewhat 
like the division of Christendom. The Protestants, altho 
they do not acknowledge the spiritual authority of the 
Pope, would nevertheless feel] it as a blow to Christian- 
ity if the Turks conquered Rome and turned St. Peter’s 
into a mosque. 

Besides the union of the rival Mohammedan sects 
on this question the Hindus of India are joining with 
the Moslems in their opposition to the English. The 
leaders of both parties used their influence to prevent 
their people from participating in the celebration of 
peace and victory. 

The Supreme Council instructed its representative in 
Constantinople, Admiral de Robeck, to inform the Turks 
that “if the persecution of the Armenians continues the 
peace treaty may be considerably modified.” But the 
Turks who are making trouble in Armenia are in- 
surgents over whom the Constantinople Government 
professes to have no control, so the warning is not likely 
to have much effect. 

The United States Senate, notwithstanding its pro- 
fessed reluctance to interfere with the settlement of 
peace questions, took very decided and quite surprizing 
action on the question of Thrace, which has puzzled the 
ethnological experts more than any other. Various plans 
have been proposed for partitioning this territory 
between the Greeks, Turks and Bulgars so as to recog- 
nize the principle of nationality as far as possible in 
this mixture of races. But the Senate, by an almost 
unanimous rising vote, passed a resolution declaring 
that all of the Thracian territory surrendered to Bul- 
garia and Turkey should be awarded to Greece, pro- 
vided that an outlet to the ASgean Sea be given to Bul- 
garia. 

This gives to the Greeks more than Premier 
Venizelos himself has seriously claimed and contravenes 
the principle established by President Wilson, that peo- 
ples should not be handed about without their consent. 
Greeks are in a minority in this territory as a whole, 
and it is highly questionable how the population would 
vote if they had a chance to express their preference 
in the matter. : 

Senator King of Utah has introduced a resolution 
into the Senate calling for the formation of three sep- 
arate states: one of Constantinople freed from Ottoman 
rule, the second composed of the six Armenian vilayets 
and the third of the Turkish part of Anatolia. 
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French Railroad Strike 


HE strike of the employees of the southern French 
railroads was of more than local importance, for 
it was not a mere dispute over wages but was en- 
gineered by the radical faction with intent to force the 
complete nationalization of the French railroads and 
perhaps even to lead to a dictatorship of the proletariat 
a la Russe. It failed, like the similar strike in England, 
because the public’ refused to favor such revolutionary 
tactics, and because the Government was prepared to 
make full use of the new means of communication and 
transportation, automobiles, motor trucks and airplanes. 
The French Government used a weapon that the British 
Government did not, the call to the colors. 

The pretext for the strike was the suspension for two 
days of an employee named Campanaud for leaving his 
work to attend a union meeting to which he was not a 
delegate. The general manager refused to reinstate him, 
so almost all the men on the road, the Paris, Lyons and 
Mediterranean, walked out. The executive committee of 
the National Federation of Railway Men called for a 
strike of all the employees on all the roads, but not all 
responded. The traffic south and east of Paris was 
stopped for three days, but some of the other roads 
were kept running after a fashion. Paris was put on 
rations more stringent than during the war, and a thou- 
sand army camions were bringing food into the capital. 
The military airplanes carried mail and passengers to 
any part of France. 

Then the Government issued mobilization orders to 
the 10,000 strikers which required them to report at. 
once to the barracks and put on uniforms for army 
service. Agitators who advised the men to refuse to obey 
the orders were arrested for interfering with mili- 
tary measures. The soldiers were set to run the trains. 

Finally the railroad union referred the dispute to the 
Federation of Labor (Confederation Generale du Tra- 
vail) in the hope that that body would call a general 

' (Continued on page 406) 
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All previous altitude records in aviation were broken when 
Major R. W. Schroeder, of. the United Suse Air Service, 
ascended 36,020 feet over Dayton, Ohio. At that hight the supply 
in his oxygen tank failed and his eyes were frozen shut by the 
temperature of 67 degrees below zero. Major Schroeder lost 
consciousness and his plane fell five miles in two minutes. Then 
he became conscious enough to right the plane and automatically 
bring it to a safe landing on the flying field. He was taken 
immediately to a hospital and is expected to regain his sight 
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How We Become Shell-Shocked in Every-Day Life 


By PAUL VON BOECKMANN 


Lecturer and Author of numerous books and treatises on Mental and Physical Energy, Respiration, Psychology, Sexual Science and Nerve Culture 


HERE is but one malady more terrible 

than Nerve Exhaustion, and that is its 

kin, Insanity. Only those who have 
passed through a siege of Nerve Exhaus- 
tion can understand the true meaning of 
this statement. It is HELL; no other 
word can express it. At first, the victim is 
afraid he will die, and as it grips him deep- 
er, he is afraid he will not die; so great is 
his mental torture. He becomes panic- 
stricken and irresolute. A sickening sen- 
sation of weakness and helplessness over- 
comes him. He becomes obsessed with the 
thought of self-destruction. 


Nerve Exhaustion means Nerve Bank- © 


ruptey. The wonderful organ we term the 
Nervous System consists of countless mil- 
lions of cells. These cells are reservoirs 
which store a mysterious energy we term 
Nerve Force. e amount stored repre- 
sents our Nerve Capital. Every organ 
works with all its might to keep the supply 
of Nerve Force in these cells at a high 
level, for Life itself depends more upon 
Nerve Force than on the food we eat or 
even the air we breathe. 

If we unduly tax the nerves through 
overwork, worry, excitement, or grief, or 
if we subject the muscular system to ex- 
cessive strain, we consume more Nerve 
Force than the organs produce, and the 
natural result must be Nerve Exhaustion. 

Nerve Exhaustion is not a malady that 
comes suddenly. It may be years in de- 
veloping and the decline is accompanied 
by unmistakable symptoms, which, unfor- 
tunately, cannot readily be recognized. The 
average person thinks that when his hands 
do not tremble and his muscles do not 
twitch, he cannot possibly be nervous. This 
is a dangerous assumption, for people. with 
hands as solid as a rock and who appear 
to be in perfect health may be dangerously 
near Nerve Collapse. 

One of the first symptoms of Nerve Ex- 
haustion is the derangement of the Sym- 
pathetic Nervous System, the nerve branch 
which governs the vital organs (see dia- 
gram). In other words, the vital organs 
become sluggish because of insufficient sup- 
ply of Nerve Energy. This is manifested 
by a cycle of weaknesses and disturbances 
in digestion, constipation, poor blood cir- 
culation and general muscular lassitude 
usually being the first to be noticed. 

I have for more than thirty years studied 
the health problem from every angle. My 
investigations and deductions always 
brought me back to the immutable truth 
that Nerve Derangement and Nerve Weak- 
ness is the basic cause of nearly every bod- 
ily ailment, pain or disorder. I agree with 
the noted British authority on the nerves, 
Alfred T. Schofiel?, M.D., the author of 
numerous works on the subject, who says: 
“It is my belief that the greatest single 
factor in the maintenance of health is that 
the nerves be in order.” 

The great war has taught-us how frail 
the nervous system is, and how sensitive 
it is to strain, especially mental and emo- 
tional strain. Shell Shock, it was proved, 
does not injure the nerve fibres in them- 
selves. The effect is entirely mental. 
Thousands lost their reason thereby, over 
135 cases from New York alone being in 
asylums for the insane. Many more thou- 
sands became nervous wrecks. The strong- 
est men became paralyzed so that they 
could not stand, eat or even speak. One- 
taird of all the hospital cases were “nerve 
cases,” all due to excessive strain of the 
Sympathetic Nervous System. 

The mile-a-minute life of to-day, with 
its worry, hurry, grief and mental tension 
is exactly the same as Shell Shock, except 


that the shock is less forcible, but more 
prolonged, and in the end just as disas- 
trous. Our crowded insane asylums bear 
witness to the truth of this statement. 
Nine people out of ten you meet have 
“frazzled nerves.” 

Perhaps you have chased from doctor to 


doctor seeking relief for a mysterious. 


“something the matter with you.” Hach 
doctor tells you that there is nothing the 
matter with you; that every organ is per- 
fect. But you know there is something 
the matter. You feel it, and you act it. 
You are tired, dizzy, cannot sleep, cannot 
digest your food and you have pains here 
and there. You are told you are “run 
down” and need a rest. Or the doctor may 
give you a tonic. Leave nerve tonics alone. 
It is like making a tired horse run by tow- 
ing him behind an automobile. : 
Our Health, Happiness and. Success in 
life demands that we face these facts un- 
derstandingly. I have written a 64-page 
book on this subject which teaches how to 
protect the nerves from every day Shell 
Shock. It teaches how to soothe, calm and 
care for the nerves; how to nourish them 
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The Sympathetic Nervous System 
Showing how Every Vital Organ is governed by 
the Nervous System, and how the Solar Plexus, 

ly known as the Abdominal Brain, is 
the Great Central Station for the distribution 
of Nerve Force 





through proper breathing and other means. 
The cost of the book is only 25 cents. 
Bound in cloth, 50 cents. Remit in coin 
or stamps. See address at the bottom of 
page. f the book doves not meet your 
liest expectations, your money will be 
refunded, plus your outlay of postage. ~ 

The book “Nerve Force” solves the prob- 
lem for you and will enable you to diagnose 
your bles understandingly. The facts 
presented will prove a revelation to you, 
and the advice given will be of incalcula- 
ble value to you. 

You should send for this book today. It 
is for you, whether you have had trouble 
with your nerves or not. Your nerves are 
the most precious possession you have. 


Through them — experience all that 
makes life worth living, for to be dull 
nerved means to be dull brained, insensi- 
ble to the higher phases of life—love, moral 
courage, ambition and temperament. The 
finer your brain is, the finer and more deli- 
cate is your nervous system, and the more 
imperative it is that you care for your 
nerves. The book is especially important 
to those who have “high strung” nerves 
— — who must tax their nerves to the 
imi 

The following are extracts from letters 
from people who have read the book and 
were greatly benefited by the teachings set 
forth therein : 

“I have gained 12 pounds since readin 
your book, and I feel so energetic. I ha 
about given up hope of ever finding the 
cause of my low weight.” 

“I have been treated by a number of 
nerve specialists, and have traveled from 
country to country in an endeavor to re- 
store my nerves to normal. Your little 
book has done more for me than all other 
methods combined.” 

_ “Your book did more for me for indiges- 
tion than two courses in dieting.” 

“My heart is now regular again and my 
nerves are fine. I thought i had heart 
trouble, but it was simply a case of abused 
nerves. I have reread your book at least 
ten times.” 

A woman writes: “Your book has helped 
my nerves wonderfully. I am sleeping so 
well and in the morning I feel so rested.” 

“The advice given in your book on re- 
laxation and calming of nerves has cleared 
ny brain. Before I was half dizzy all the 
ime. 

A physician says: “Your book shows 
you have a scientific and profound knowl- 


edge of the nerves and nervous people. I 


am recommending your book 
patients.” 

A prominent lawyer in Ansonia, Conn., 
says: “Your book saved me from a nervous 
collapse, such as I had three years ago. I 
now sleep soundly and am gaining weight. 
I can again do a real day’s work.’ 


The Prevention of Colds 


Of the various books, mphlets and 
treatises which I have eee ae a the sub- 
ject of health and efficiency, none has at- 
tracted more favorable comment than my 
sixteen-page booklet entitled, “The Preven- 
tion of Colds.” 

There is no human being absolutely im- 

mune to Colds. However, people who 
breathe correctly and deeply are not easily 
susceptible to Colds. This is clearly ex- 
plained in my book NERVE FORCHE. 
Other important factors, nevertheless, play 
an important part in the prevention of 
Colds—factors that, concern the matter of 
ventilation, clothing, humidity, tempera- 
ture, etc. These factors are fully discussed 
in the booklet above mentioned, and I shall 
agree to send this booklet free to pur- 
chasers of NERVE FORCE. : 
; No ailment is of greater danger than an 
‘ordinary cold,” as it may lead to Influ- 
enza, Grippe, Pneumonia or Tuberculosis. 
More deaths resulted during the recent 
“Flu” epidemic than were killed during the 
entire war, over 6,000,000 people dying in 
India alone. 

Send for a copy of the booklet, “The 
Prevention of Colds.” You will agree that 
this alone is worth many times the price 
asked for both books. 


PAUL VON BOECKMANN 
Studio 235, 110 West 40th St., New York 
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The perfect alibi 


strike of all the unions. But instead of that the C. G. T. 
opened negotiations with the Government to submit 
the issues to arbitration. Premier Millerand proposed 
a settlement on condition that the men be not punished 
for refusal to work, that they lose their pay for the 
days they were out, that the system of penalties be in- 
vestigated, and that the question of nationalization be 
studied by a commission. On these conditions the 
strikers returned to their posts. 

The French Bolsheviki received another check at the 
national congress of Socialists. The delegates from 
Paris were instructed by their locals to vote for adher- 
ing to the Moscow International, but the National So- 
cialist Congress held at Strasbourg voted down the 
proposal by two to one. The question is on what meas- 
ures shall be taken to restore the International Work- 
ingmen’s Association which was broken up by the war. 
The First International was formed at London in 1864, 
but was split by the Franco-Prussian war, when the 
radical faction, led by Bakunin, favored communism as 
manifested in Paris, and the moderate faction, led by 
Marx, stuck to straight socialism. The Second Interna- 
tional was likewise brought to an end by the Great War 
and over the same question of communism. An effort 
was made to revive it in Switzerland last year, where a 
congress of Socialists and labor organizations of vari- 
ous countries, but not France, Belgium or Russia, repu- 
diated the Russian communist program. Consequently a 
rival association, calling itself the Third International, 
was started at Moscow, but has only secured the adhe- 
sion of the extreme left wing of the Socialists of Europe 
and the United States. The French Socialists at the 
Strasbourg congress declared against both the Second 
and the Third International and called for a new or- 
ganization. 

On account of the delay in getting the League of Na- 
tions established France will be obliged to call to com- 
pulsory military service 276,000 young men coming of 
age in 1920. They will have to serve three years in the 
army. The present standing army of France consists of 
794,000 men, of whom 510,000 are white Frenchmen and 
284,000 are colored colonials. 





March 138, 1920 


Opening Up Russia 

HE Supreme Council of the League of Nations, 
having decided to restore commercial relations 
with Soviet Russia, is now planning for a com- 
mission of experts to investigate internal conditions 
and arrange the conditions of trade. At the head of the 
commission will be Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, the Norwegian 
explorer, whose scheme for carrying relief into Russia 
last year was vetoed by the council. Premier Millerand 
of France proposes to send a financier to find out if the 
Bolsheviki are sincere in their offer to recognize the 
foreign obligations of the old empire and to safeguard 
foreign investments. If his report is satisfactory the 
French Government will recognize the Soviet. There 
will be no American representative on the international 
commission to Russia because the United States has not 

entered the League of Nations. 

Walter H. Long, First Lord of the Admiralty, has in- 
formed the House of Commons arrangements have been 
completed for trade with the Russian codéperative socie- 
ties. Twenty representatives of the Russian codépera- 
tives have left Moscow for London and their London 
agents have gone to Moscow. 

The Baltic States, which seceded from Russia and are 
now making peace with the Soviet, are being rapidly 
drawn into the commercial sphere of Great Britain. Lon- 
don financiers have advanced £3,000,000 to establish a 
national bank in Lithuania. For the next fifteen‘ years, 
during which the political policies of the new republic 
are being developed and its commercial relations estab- 
lished, this group of British interests will have virtu- 
ally a monopoly of its trade and finance. The British 
will act as agents for the sale of lumber, flax and grain 
of Lithuania and for the purchase of the machinery and 
manufactures to be imported. 

Senator France of Maryland has introduced into the 
Senate a resolution calling upon the State Department 
to raise the embargo on the shipment of goods to Rus- 

(Concluded on page 408) 
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The Shortest, Easiest and Surest 
Road to Prosperity and Success 


A Subtle, Basic-and Fundamental Principle of Success and Supremacy 


hands, without education, without 

capital, without training, without 

experience, and without study or 

waste of time and without health, 
vitality or will power has given me the 
power. to earn more than a million dollars 
without selling merchandise, stocks, bonds, 
books, drugs, appliances or any material 
thing of any character. 

This subtle and basic principle of success 
requires no will power, no exercise, no 
strength, no energy, no study, no writing, 
no dieting, no concentration and no con- 
scious deep breathing. There is nothing 
to practice, nothing to study, and nothing 
to sell. J 

This subtle and basic principle of success 
does not require that you practice economy 
or keep records, or memorize or read, or 
learm or force yourself into any action or 
invest in any stocks, bonds, books or mer- 
chandise. 

This subtle principle must not be con- 
fused with Metaphysics, Psychology, New 
Thought, Christian Science, arbitrary op- 
timism, inspiration or faith. 

No one has yet succeeded in gaining suc- 
cess without it. 

No one has ever succeeded in failing with 
it. 

It is absolutely the master key to suc- 
cess, prosperity and supremacy. 


MY EXPERIENCE 


When I was eighteen years of age, it 
looked to me as though I had absolutely no 
chance to succeed. Fifteen months alto- 
gether in common public school was the ex- 
tent of my education. I had no money. 
When my father died, he left me twenty 
dollars and fifty cents, and I was earning 
hardly enough to keep myself alive. I had 
no friends for I was negative and of no 
advantage to any one. I had no plan of 
life to help me solve any problem. In 
fact, I did not know enough to know that 
life is and was a real problem, even though 
I had an “acute problem of life’ on my 
hands. I was blue and despondent and 
thoughts of eternal misery arose in my 
mind constantly. I was a living and walk- 
ing worry machine. 

I was tired, nervous, restless. I could 
not sleep. I could not digest without dis- 
had no power of application. 


TS SUBTLE PRINCIPLE in my 


tress. 
Nothing appealed to me. Nothing appeared 
worth doing from the fear that I could not 
do anything because of my poor equipment 
of mind and body. I felt that I was shut 
out of the world of success and I lived in a 
world of failure. 

I was such a pauper in spirit that I 
blindly depended on drugs and doctors for 
my health as my father before me. I was 
a “floater” and depended on luck for suc- 
cess if I were to have any. I consciously 
or unconsciously believed that if I ever 
were to have health and success, the result 
would have to come through some element 
of ease or assistance or through some mys- 
terious or magical source. The result of 
this attitude on my part was greater weak- 
ness, sickness, failure and misery as is al- 
ways the case under similar condition. 

radually my condition became worse. 
I reached a degree of misery that seemed 
intolerable. I reached a crisis in my real- 
ization of my failure and adverse condition. 

Out of this misery and failure and pau- 
perism of spirit—out of this distress—arose 
within me a desperate reaction—‘“a final 
effort to live’—and through this reaction, 
arose within me, the discovery of the laws 
and principles of life, evolution, personal- 
ity, mind, health, success and 


out of this misery arose within me 


—aew- . 


the discovery of the inevit- 
able laws and principles of 
failure and sickness and 
inferiority. 

When I discovered that 
I had unconsciously been 
employing the yrteciotes of 
failure and sickness, I im- 
mediately began to use the 
principles of success and 
supremacy. My life under- 
went an almost immediate 
change. I overcame illness 
through health, weakness through power, 
inferior evolution by superior evolution, 
failure by success, and converted pauper- 
ism into supremacy. 

I discovered a principle which I ob- 
served that all successful personalities em- 
ploy, either consciously or unconsciously. 
I also discovered a principle of evolution 
and believed that if I used it, that my con- 
ditions would change, for, I had but one 
disease—failure, and therefore there was 
but one cure—success, and I began to use 
this principle and out of its use arose my 
ambition, my powers, my edtfcation, my 
health, my success and my supremacy, etc., 
ete. 
You also may use this principle of suc- 
cess deliberately, purposefully, consciously 
and profitably. 

Just as there is a principle of darkness, 
there is also a principle of failure, ill- 
health, weakness and negativeness. If you 
use the principle of failure consciously or 
unconsciously, you are sure always to be 
a failure. Why seek success and suprem- 
acy through blindly seeking to find que 
path through the maze of difficulties? Why 
not open your “mental eyes” through the 
use of this subtle success principle, and 
thus deliberately and purposefully and 
consciously and successfully advance in the 
direction of supremacy and away from 
failure to adversity? 

I discovered this subtle principle—this 
key to success—through misery and neces- 
sity. You need never be miserable to have 
the benefit of this subtle principle. You 
may use this success principle just as suc- 
cessful individual of all time, of all coun- 
tries, of all races, and of all religions have 
used it either consciously or unconsciously, 
and as I am using it consciously and pur- 
posefully. It requires no education, no 
preparation, no preliminary knowledge. 
Any one can use it. Any one can harness, 
employ and capitalize it, and thus put it to 
work for success and supremacy. Regard- 
less of what kind of success you desire, this 
subtle principle is the key that opens the 
avenue to what you want. 

It was used by Moses, Cesar, Napoleon, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Mrs. Mary Baker 
Eddy, John D. Rockefeller, W. R. Hearst, 
Herbert Spencer, Emerson, Darwin, J. P. 
Morgan, arriman, Woodrow Wilson, 
Bryan, Charles Schwab, Cyrus Curtis, 
Lloyd-George, Clemenceau, Charles E 
Hughes, Abraham Lincoln, George Wash- 
ington, Marshall Field, Sarah Bernhardt, 
Galli-Curci, Nordica, Melba, and thousands 
and thousands of others—the names of suc- 
cessful men and women of all times and of 
all countries, and of all religions and of 
all colors make a record of the action of 
this subtle principle of success. None of 
these individuals could have succeeded 
without it—no one can succeed without 
it—no one can fail with it. 


MY DUTY TO HUMANITY 
Every one realizes that human beings 
owe a duty to each other. Only the very 
lowest type of human being is selfish to 
the degree of wishing to profit without 





helping someone else. This 
world does not contain very 
great numbers of the low- 
est and most selfish type of 
human beings. Almost 
everyone, in discovering 
something of value, also 
wants his fellowman to 
profit through his discov- 
ery. This is precisely my 
attitude. I feel that I 
should be neglecting my 
most important duty to- 
wards my fellow human beings, if I did 
not make every effort—every decent and 
honest effort—to induce every one to also 
benefit to a maximum extent through the 
automatic use of this subtle principle. 

fully realize that it is human nature for 
men and women to have less confidence in this 
principle because I am putting it in the hands 
of thousands of individuals. for a few pennies, 
but I cannot help the negative impression I 
thus possibly create. I must fulfill my duty just 
the same. 

I do not urge any one to procure it because 
I offer it for a few pennies, but because the 
results are great—very great. 

This subtle principle is so absolutely power- 
ful and over-mastering in its influence for good, 
profit, prosperity and success, that it would be 
a sin if I kept it to myself and used it only for 
my personal benefit. 

So sure am I of the truth of my statements 
—so absolutely positive am I of the correct- 
ness of my assumption and so absolutely cer- 
tain am I that this principle, in your hands, 
will work wonders, for you that I am willing 
to place this principle in your hands for twen- 
ty-four hours at my risk and expense. You will 
recognize the value of this principle within 
twenty-four hours—in fact, almost immediately 
as.you become conscious of it, you will realize 
its practicability, its potency, its reality and 
its power and usability for your personal profit, 
pleasure, advancement, prosperity and success. 

Thousands of individuals claim that the in- 
formation disclosing and élucidating the se- 
cret principle of success is worth a thousand 
do anyone’s money. Some have written 
that they would not take a million dollars for it. 

You will wonder that I do not charge a 
thousand dollars for this information—for dis- 
closing this principle, after you get it into 
your possession and realize its tremendous 
power and influence. 

have derived such tremendous results— 
amazing results from its power, that I am 
sure it will raise the entire human race to a 
new and higher level in present, as well as ul- 
timate success. I, therefore, want every man, 
woman and matured child to have this key to 
success, prosperity and wealth. This is why I 
am willing to send it to any one—to any ad- 
dress, upon receipt of the mere cost of writing, 
mailing, composing and advertising it. There 
is no other obligation, neither now nor later. 

Either send me one dollar now (the mere 
cost of writing, mailing, composing and advere 
tising) or send the coupon without money and 
I shall furnish you with a full explanation of 
the nature of this subtle principle and how to 
use it for your personal success. 

You would never forgive me, and I could 
never forgive myself, nor could the creative 
forces of the Universe forgive us, if I failed to 
bring-you to the point of using this subtle prin- 
ciple of success. You would never forgive me if 
I failed to do for you that which you would do - 
for me, if our positions were reversed. 


Ande Barknloy Bide W 
2326 -» West 44th St. 
New York City, N. Y. 

Send me the explanation of how to use your 
subtle and basic principle of success. 

I agree and promise to either remail your 
letter to you within twenty-four hours from its 
receipt by me, or to send you one dollar (and 
seven cents collection charges) in full payment. 





(Write plainly) 
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Editor’s Note:—The above offer is absolutely 
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London Passing Show 


NURSERY RIMES UP-TO-DATE 


Old King Cole 
Is a sad old soul 


His bow] is taboo 
Tobacco is, too, 


And a sad old soul is he— And on strike are his fiddlers three. 


sia, to withdraw American troops from Russian soil, to 
arrange commercial credits for Russia, and 

To convey to the people of Russia expressions of our 
appreciation and gratitude for their heroic part in the war 
and our felicitations to them for having overthrown a 
despotic government, and assurances of the desire of the 
American people to coéperate with them and to assist them 
in every proper and possible way in their efforts to estab- 
lish institutions which will-insure to them an ordered 
liberty. 

Russia’s exports before the war included about 9,000,- 
000 tons of wheat and flour, 72,000 tons of butter, and 
371,000 tons of sugar a year. Of the total exports 30 
per cent went to Germany and 21 per cent went. to the 
United Kingdom. Four-fifths of the flax of the world 
was grown in Russia, and the Irish and Scotch linen 
mills depended upon Russia for three-fourths of their 
flax. They are now so short of material that they are 
running at half capacity, and, unless the blockade of 
Russia is raised soon, they may be forced to shut down. 

The squthern drive of the Soviet forces broke Deni- 
kin’s army in two. One part retreated eastward and 
took a stand behind the Don River. The other section, 
more demoralized, fell back toward Odessa, which they 
were unable to 


The Oklahoma Legislature has ratified the equal suf- 
frage amendment, being the thirty-third State to do so. 
The Oklahoma House desired an emergency clause which 
would exempt the action of the Legislature from the ref- 
erendum,. but the necessary vote could not be obtained in 
the Senate. It is not known whether the anti-suffrage 
forces will take active steps to compel a referendum on 
the question. Before the Oklahoma Legislature had acted, 
President Wilson sent a letter to the Speaker of the House 
urging favorable action and expressed the hope that Okla- 
homa would retain “its place as a leader in democracy.” 








Franklin K. Lane, former Secretary of the Interior, has 
included,a very lively criticism of Washington bureaucracy 
in a letter to the President, reviewing the progress of the 
Interior Department. He concedes that the Government 
service includes men of ability and that “It is honest be- 
yond any commercial standard.” “But it is poorly organized 
for the task that belongs to it. Fewer men of larger ca- 
pacity would do the task better. We have so many checks 
and brakes upon our work that the progress does not 
keep pace with the nation’s requirements.” 








In reply to the request of the Salvador Government for 
an authoritative definition of the Monroe Doctrine, Presi-, 
dent Wilson re- 





hold. The Bolshe- 
viki claim that in 
their three weeks’ 
campaign in the 
region of Tiraspol 
and Odessa they 
captured 12,700 
prisoners, 342 
guns, 23 armored 
trains, 5500 rifles, 
15 airplanes and 
390 motor cars. 
Denikin’s fleet on 
the Caspian has 
gone over to the 
Soviet side and, 
since the Caspian 
is a closed sea, 
this puts its 
waters and shores, 
including the oil 
region of Baku 
‘and the Persian 


” 








ferred to his ad- 
dress before the 
Pan-American Sci- 
entific Congress in 
1916. In that 
speech the Presi- 
dent asserted that 
the Monroe Doc- 
trine “demanded 
merely that Euro- 
pean Governments 
should not attempt 
to extend their po- 
litical systems to 
this side of the At- 
lantic,” and left 
open the whole 
question of the 
relation of Ameri- 
can republics 
among themselves. 


The Canadian 
Department of 
Trade and Com- 














Underwood & Underwood 
coast, in the - 


sheviki. 


This bullock has been pensioned by the British Government for its heroic services 
power of the Bol- ‘during the war in saving a big British gun from the Turks in the campaign on the 
Tigris, where the bullock and its native commander fought under the English 


merce estimates 
the population — of 
the Dominion at 
8,835,102. 
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“Let the People Freeze!” 
(Continued from page 386) 

from the two forces at war, was rep- 
resented by outstanding citizens. Then 
the Legislature buckled down to the 
job and in two weeks passed the law 
creating the Kansas Court of Indus- 
trial Relations and went home. 

The Kansas Court of Industrial Re- 
lations provides that the operation of 
the great industries affecting food, 
clothing, fuel and transportation, be 
impressed with a public interest and 
subject to reasonable regulation by the 
State which shall have the power to 
hear and determine all controversies 
which may arise and threaten the con- 
tinuity of such industries. It is required 
that all persons or corporations en- 
gaged in such industries must operate 
them with reasonable continuity, in 
order that the people of this state may 
at all times be supplied with the neces- 
saries of life. In case of controversy 
between employers and employees or 
between different crafts or workers, 
which threaten the continuity of such 
industry or endanger their peaceful 
operation, this tribunal, on its own 
initiative or on complaint, shall investi- 
gate and determine the controversy and 
make an order prescribing rules and 
regulations, hours of labor, working 
conditions, and a reasonable minimum 
wage, which shall thereafter be observed 
in the conduct of said industry until 
such time as the parties may agree. In 
short, pending such adjustment, the 
workers shall continue to mine coal. It 
is made unlawful for any person or 
association, operator or miner, to hinder 
production. In legalizing collective 
bargaining, full faith and credit shall 
be given to all contracts made in pur- 
suance of said right. It gives to the 
Supreme Court of the state the power 
to bring about the speedy determination 
of the validity of any of the orders of 
the Industrial Court. It makes it unlaw- 
ful for any firm, person or association 
to delay or suspend production or 
transportation of the necessaries of life, 
except upon application to and upon 
order of the Industrial Court. It guar- 
antees to every individual who testifies 
before it that he shall not be discrimin- 
ated against by reason of his statement. 
It is made unlawful for any person or 
corporation engaged in the essential 
industries to cease operations for the 
purpose of limiting production, affecting 
prices or avoiding the provisions of 
this law. Provision is made, however, 
by which proper rules and regulations 
may be formulated to provide for the 
operation of such industries as may 
be affected by changes in season, market 
conditions, or other causes inherent in 
the nature of the business. It is made 


unlawful for any person or corporation |. 


to violate the provisions of the law 
creating this court or to conspire with 
others for this purpose, or to intimi- 
date any person or corporation engaged 
in such industries with intent to hinder, 
delay or suspend the operation of such 
industry. 

Persons or corporations violating this 
law are punishable by fine or imprison- 
ment or both, and, finally, the law 
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Keeping the lines open 
066s oe 


Are you running a home, a store, an office 
building or a factory? : 

Then perhaps you know how hard it is to get 
help and to get material for repairs or additions. 

Think, then, ‘how much greater are these 
problems in a business requiring hundreds of 
thousands of workers and countless items of 
equipment—a public utility, for instance, like 
the telephone companies. 

They have thousands of exchanges and 
millions of miles of out-door construction to 
keep in order. 

Their difficulties are increased many-fold 
over the average business because the engineer- 
ing, manufacturing and installing of a modern 
telephone switchboard take at least two years. 


In pre-war days, the telephone engineers 
had a way of looking forward. They undertook 
to estimate the growth of population and the 
opening of new streets, so that they might build 
with the probable needs of the future in mind. 

For this expected demand they maintained 
reserves of plant equipment, which stood them 
in good stead when the war put a stop to cus- 
tomary building progress. 

So while thousands of telephone men were 
running lines across shell-torn France, you 
could still call up the candy store and order 
your Sunday brick of ice cream. 

But the Armistice opened the flood-gates to 
a torrent of new business, wellnigh overwhelm- 
ing the country’s telephone systems, with so 
many of their people still in service overseas. 

That the lines of communication have since 
been kept continuously open is an achievement 
but little appreciated by the public. 

It was made possible only through the efforts 
of the host of loyal telephone men and women 
every bit as faithful to the task as those who 
kept open the lines in France. 


Vestern Efectric 


Company 


No S On the farm or in the metropolis, 

> wherever people look to electricity 
for the comforts and conveniences of life today, 
the Wes.ern Electric Company offers a service 
as broad as the functions of electricity itself. 
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Courses in Short-Story Writ- 

ing, Versification, Journalism, 

Play Writing, Photoplay 
taught 


There is no other institution or agericy’doing’so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 


13 volumes; descriptive 
booklet free. We also publish The Writer’s Monthly, the lesd- 
ing magazine for luerary workers; sarnple copy 20 cents, annual 
subscription $2.00, Besides our teaching service, we offer s 
Manuscript criticism service. 





ESTABLISHED 1697 
as as as 





Address 


The ARuiversity of 


(Div. VI) Chicago, Ill. 








BOOKKEEPER 


GET OUT OF THE RUT: 

become a certified Public or Cost Accountant; go into 
business for yourself; demand for expert accountants ex- 

the supply; our graduates earn over $5,000 yearly; 
have more business than they can handle; rn at home 
in spare time by our new system. Write for booklet and 
special offer. We have no Solicitors. 
Universal Basiness Institate 306 Pallman Bldg.. New York 





as umbrellas 
in March 


Because Piso’s wards 
off ill effects of col 
rainy weather. For 5 
years it has ended dis- 
tressing coughs and eased inflamed, ir- 
ritated throats, hoarseness and throat 
tickling. Keep it in the medicine 
cabinet ready for immediate use at 
the very first symptoms, 


30c at your druggist’s. Contains no 
opiate. Good for young and old 
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provides that if all effort at adjustment 
of the differences shall fail and the 
continuity of any essential industry is 
threatened, then the state may have the 
power to take over and operate such 
industry until the questions at issue 
shall have been determined and the 
ordinary and orderly processes of pro- 


duction or transportation may be. 


resumed. 

Any increase in wages granted by 
the court shall be effective from the 
date of the beginning of the investiga- 
tion and no costs or expenses of litiga- 
tion are bourne by anyone who makes 
complaint before this court. It is 
unnecessary to employ qn attorney to 
make a plea before it. 

I entertain the hope that we shall be 
able to insure to the people of Kansas 
at all times an adequate supply of those 
products which are absolutely necessary 
for their existence. By stabilizing the 
production of those necessaries, we will 
also, to a great extent, stabilize the 
price to the producer as well as-to the 
consumer. We will insure to labor 
steadier employment at a fairer wage 
and under better working conditions 
than it enjoys at present. We will pre- 
vent the colossal economic waste which 
always attends industrial disturbances, 
make the law respected and ultimately 
abolish intimidation and violence as a 
means for the settlement of all indus- 
trial disputes. A new day is dawning 
in Kansas to the mining industry. 
Whereas, heretofore, coal and mining 
was carried on but indifferently in the 
summer time, under this law miners 
can look forward to steadier employ- 
ment and the public can anticipate 
beginning the winter with a coal reserve 
instead of a coal shortage. Under the 
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old conditions miners were employed 
only 211 days the year. 

Fortunately, the miners are accepting 
the new arrangement. During the first 
week of the existence of the Industria] 
Court they brought several grievances 
before the court, although the court 
had been organized only a short time. 
Ignoring their own by-laws, the miners 
are coming directly and voluntarily be- 
fore this industrial tribunal. They seem 
to realize that they have nothing to 
gain and everything to lose by holding 
out under the advice of unwise and 
selfish leadership. 

Labor is not alone in accepting the 
situation created by this court. Essen- 
tial industries affected by the new court 
are showing a like spirit. The over- 
whelming sentiment of the state favors 
the acceptance of the new order. A 
general feeling of optimism exists to- 
ward it, not only on the part of capital 
and labor, but among all classes from 
constitutional lawyers to tillers of the 
soil. 

Only one other important measure 
was considered by the special session. 
A law was enacted placing stockyards 
and packing houses among the indus- 
tries that are impressed with public 
interest, providing that power to 
regulate their operation as _ public 
utilities should reside in this court of 
industrial relations. The power to 
regulate feeding charges at stockyards, 
to prevent abuses or injustices to 
patrons of those institutions is vested 
in this court. Packing houses may be 
prevented from limiting production to 
affect prices or pursuing any policy 
deemed detrimental to the welfare of the 
public. 

Topeka, Kansas 


On the Outside Looking In 


(Continued from page. 394) 


That is a question to be answered 
later. Now the question is how does 
its present existence and composition 
affect the United States as a non-mem- 
ber? In several ways worthy of con- 
sideration. First, the principal Amer- 
ican nations, other than the United 
States, have entered the League by 
approving the Covenant as drafted at 
Paris without amendment or even in- 
terpretative reservation. All the South 
American continent except Chili and 
Venezuela have already entered the 
League and so have some of the Cen- 
tral and Island American nations. The 
area of America in and out of the 
League today is: In the League, 6,553 
square miles; out of the League, 4,614 
square miles. The United States and 
Mexico are together as non-members 
today. Suppose Mexico enters tomor- 
row with the United States still out- 
side? 

The American population in the 
League is fifty million. The American 
population out of the League is 144 
million. If aii American nations ex- 
cept the United States go in, there will 
be pretty nearly an equal American 
population in and outside. 

Second. One article of the League 
(X) provides that each member of the 
League shall preserve the territory 


and independence of all other members 
against external aggression. 

’ Another article (XI) provides that 
“any war or threat of war is the con- 
cern of the whole League and the 
League shall take any action deemed 
wise and effectual to safeguard the 
peace of nations.” 

Another article (XVII) provides 
that the League shall take cognizance 
of any dispute between a member of 
the League and a State not in the 
League or between States not in the 
League. In case either or both the 
States concerned refuse to accept the 
League’s good offices and judgments to 
the dispute, “the Council may take 
such measures and make such recom- 
mendations as will prevent hostilities 
and will result in the settlement of the 
dispute.” This article provides further 
that if one party to such a dispute 
accepts the League’s invitation that all 
parties concerned shall accept the obli- 
gations of membership in the League 
for that particular dispute, and if the 
other party declines and proceeds to 
war upon a member of the League, this 
constitutes ipso facto an act of war 
against all members of the League, 
and would require all member nations 
to apply the provisions of Article XVI. 

The League is therefore not only 
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authorized but required by the Coven- 
ant to take cognizance of disputes be- 
tween American States, not members 
of the League, and it acts customarily 
in such a matter thru the Council, and 
this Council is composed of one Ameri- 
ean State (Brazil), while the United 
States remains out of the League, one 
Asiatic State (Japan), and six Euro- 
pean States, all monarchies but one 
(France), that is, Great Britain, Bel- 
gium, Greece, Italy, Spain. In Ameri- 
can matters, therefore, the League 
acts as Brazil influences it to do, or it 
acts as Europe or Asia influences it to 
do with Brazil as the advocate of the 
American view instead of the United 
States and Brazil, as would be the case 
if the United States were in the 
League. It is plain, therefore, that with 
the League actually in operation and 
the United States not a member, Eu- 
rope is set up as a rival of the United 
States in the affairs peculiarly Ameri- 
can. This is a grave fact, but it is in- 
escapable, as the Monroe Doctrine has 
been so interpreted by the United 
States that the United States has the 
right to require Europe (and Asia, 
too) to keep hands off in American 
affairs with certain defined limitations, 
as in the procedure taken by Great 
Britain, Italy and Germany against 
Venezuela with the consent and ap- 
proval of President Roosevelt in 1908. 
Now the Covenant of the League re- 
quires the Council to take action as set 
out above (see Articles XVI and XVII), 
in disputes among American States, 
even those not in the League and in re- 
gard to questions which fall within the 
area which the United States has said 
are covered by the Monroe Doctrine. 
Furthermore, the principal nations of 
America have ratified the Covenant of 
the League, with these articles in it. 
This creates a condition which is 


_ accentuated by the inquiry of Salvador, 


recently submitted to the State Depart- 
ment, as to the opinion of the United 
States regarding the Covenant of the 
League and the Monroc J~trine in 
their bearing upon one another. That 
is in itself a large question, but its ex- 
istence is not the least among the 
serious problems which arise with the 
League in existence and the United 
States not a member. 
New York City. 








If He Were President 


(Continued from page 388) 


he entered politics. Doubtless being so 
familiar with wealth, he would not at 
all be awed by it. The manner in which, 
as Governor, after appointing the State 
Council of National Defense, he stood 
by the Illinois miners, against men as 
influential as Frank S. Peabody, with 
the resultant appointment of a Fuel 
Administrator and a war price for II- 
linois coal, as well as other -coal,—indi- 


ates his knack of amiably getting on 


with both sides. 

As of labor, and to labor, he speaks 
in an idiom well understood. He once 
said: “There are things upon which all 
right-thinking men, without reference 
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CThis year you can give your lawn 
etter care at less cost 


All those who have large lawns to care 
for know only too well how difficult such 
care has been during the past two years. 
Many fine lawns have been, badly neglect- 
ed because it has been next to impossible 
to get the necessary help. 


This year you can give your lawn the at- 
tention it requires and have the work done 
better and at less cost than was ever pos- 
sible with hand mowers. The Ideal 
Power Lawn Mower will solve your grass 
cutting problems just the same as it has 
for hundreds of others. 


Advantages of the Ideal 


The Ideal is a power mower and roller 
in one and the sod is rolled every time 
the grass is cut. This keeps it smooth, 
firm and free from bumps. The Ideal is 
scientifically designed to keep lawns in 
fine condition. The weight is just right 
for steady year around work. 


The Mower has a thirty-inch cut and 
one man can easily mow four or five 
acres of grass per day at an operating ex- 
pense of about fifty cents for fuel and oil. 


Cuts Close to Walks, Trees 
and Shrubbery 

Machine turns easily and will cut close 

up to walks, trees, flower beds and 

shrubbery. 

When running over walks, driveways, 


pavements, etc., the operator simply lifts 
the cutting mower from the ground by 


means of a conveniently placed lever. 
This feature is also important in the early 
spring when it is desired to use the ma- 
chine for rolling only. Simply lift up the 
cutting mower, add more weight if re- 
quired and you have the most convenient 
power roller imaginable. 


The success of the Ideal is due to its 
sturdy and powerful, yet simple, construc- 
tion. No clutches or complicated parts 
to wear and get out of order. The Mo- 
tor is built in our own shop and de- 
signed especially for the work. 


Owners of large estates, public parks, 
golf clubs, country clubs, cemeteries, etc., 
are all using the Ideal Tractor Lawn 
Mower with great success, 


Special Cutting Mower for 
Putting Greens 


For work on golf courses we furnish, at 
slight additional cost, a special set of cut- 
ting blades for use on the putting greens. 
In less than five minutes the regular 30” 
blade can be substituted for cutting the 
fairway. 


When desired, we also furnish, as an 
extra, a riding trailer which fastens to 
the frame and permits the operator to ride 
and at the same time have the same easy 
control as when walking. 


You can secure the Ideal through your 
dealer direct or from our factory. Write 
today for catalogue and further details. 


IDEAL POWER LAWN MOWER COMPANY 


R. E, OLDS, Chairman 


425 Kalamazoo Street 


Boston, 51-52 N. Market St. 
New York, 270 West St. 


Los Angeles, 222-224 N. Los Angeles Avenue 


Philadelphia, 709 Arch St. 


Pittsburgh, 108-16 W. Park Way, N. S. 


Lansing, Michigan 


Chicago, §33 S. Dearborn St. 
Portland, 55 N. Front St. 
Toronto, 17 Temperance St. 
eveland, 1227 W. oth St. 
London, E. C., 63 Farringdon St. 





IDEAL POWER LAWN MOWER 
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OUR physician will tell you that sore throats are 


due to germs which children catch from one another 
in school or at play—that the germs multiply quickly if the child 
happens to be a little run-down, causing swelling and inflamma- 
tion, and frequently tonsillitis, measles, etc. Formerly we tried to 
subdue these germs by means of gargles, but the modern physician 
advises the use of 


THE GERM-KILLING THROAT TABLET 


Mothers will hail with joy these pleasant-tasting tablets which are 
ever so much more convenient than the painful gargle. Formamint is simply 
sucked like candy. As it melts, it sets free a powerful, harmless germicide whic 
mixes with the saliva and thus continuously bathes the inflamed parts, destroying 
germs and arresting their spread, thereby often prevent- 
ing serious infection. 

Children like Formamint Tablets because of their de- FREE 
lightful taste, and for grown-ups and children alike, they that on 
are a welcome protection against infections that enter the pes Sective 
body through the mouth and throat—influenza, for ex- 
ample. During epidemics, Formamint should be in every are 
household. Medical authorities, both here and in Europe, and throat troubles, 
strongly endorse Formamint. Over 5,000 American physi- we will gladly i 
cians nave recommended it in writing. 60 cents at all ja Be ye 
good ggists. 


THE 
120 West 18th Street 
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pay postage. 
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New York City 




















BRONZE weworia racers 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET OF DESIGNS 


JOHN : POLACHEK 
BRONZE: &:IRON:G 


482 HANCOCK ST, LONG ISLAND CITY, NY. 





Inventions Wanted. Cash or Royalty 
for ideas. Adam Fisher Mfg. Co. Dept. 123 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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to their station in life, must agree. 
One of these is, that the final test of 
civilization is the lot in life of the 
average man... I think we have all 
come, within the last two years, to have 
a larger vision of what our country 
means. I believe that in the fiery fur- 
nace of war a new brotherhood has 
been forged and that such brother- 
hood will manifest itself in these years 
of peace in all the questions which 
must arise from time to time in our 
industrial life. I do not mean to say 
that strikes will cease tomorrow. I do 
not mean to say that differences will 
not arise between the employer and 
his employees. But what I do mean to 
say is this: that unless this war has 
been in vain, when these differences do 
arise, the parties ... will approach 
one another in a different and better 
mood and with some sort of feeling of 
human brotherhood in their hearts. 
And that, in itself, is a long step to- 
ward industrial peace. We were fight- 
ing for several things in this war”— 

which, by the way, he sent abroad a 
son, a sergeant—‘We were fighting, 
among others, for the right of man to 
rule himself. We were fighting against 
the doctrine that human nature is so 
weak and so defective that the AI- 
mighty ordained that a few thousand 
of men should enjoy all the fruits of 
the earth and that the only use of the 
millions of men is to minister to their 
needs. . . We were fighting that 
ancient dogma. We were fighting also 
for that other thing—that when the 
people themselves decreed a law, that 
law is sacred and inviolate. . . I do 
not believe that the hearts of men are 


so different as we sometimes think. I- 


have known men in all walks of life. 
I have known rich men, and I have 
known famous men, and I have known 
powerful men, and I was born and 
raised with just men and women, so 
I have had some experience of life, 
and there isn’t much difference because 
of station in life between one man and 
another.” 

His farmer interest goes so far as 
a rare fostering and protection of mere 
birds; his farm, Sinissippi, is locally 
celebrated as a haven and reserve for 


| birds and all their friends, and a 


rendezvous for ornithologists. 

His interest in farming is also re- 
flected in his interest in good roads. 

In short, he was, as with no little 
satisfaction he told me, raised on a 
farm, lived on a farm, returned to 
the farm, then lived again more than 
twelve years on a farm, is now on & 
farm. Farming, in fact, always has 
been his real business. 

I suggested the Treaty. 

He said at once: “I should like to 
see the Treaty ratified.” 

“With, or without?” 

“With reservations substantially as 
desired by the Senate. I do not think 
those reservations take the teeth out 
of the Treaty.” 

His record as a public servant rests 
on his achievements as Governor. His 
best achievement as Governor was his 
reorganization of the administrative 
machinery of the State. The need of a 
similar achievement in Washington is, 
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relatively, vastly greater, of far wider 
consequence, Accordingly, I asked him 
to state his views about the federal 
machinery. 

“Well,” he said, decisively and to the 
point, rising, and with amazing energy, 
“this is the way the whole machine in 
Washington has been developed: We 
established the Federal Department, as 
necessity arose, and thus created the 
ten Departments of government. Then, 
when Congress saw fit to authorize 
some new governmental activity, it 
created a bureau or a division, and by 
hit or miss that bureau or division was 
assigned to some Department or other. 
When Congress created a bureau or 
division it provided in infinite detail 
just what the power of its officials 
should be, so that the whole machine 
absolutely lacked, and lacks, elasticity, 
which is vitally important so far as 
practical administration of any De- 
partment, or, in fact, any organiza- 
tion, goes. And in doing that, Congress 
made, to all practical purposes, every 
bureau of division an _ independent 
agency.” 

“And then—?” 

“Congress has continued, without 
any fundamental plan of organization 
being worked out, to add to the diffi- 
culties in the situation. The need of 
the Government entering upon a new 
activity arises; as likely as not the 
-bureau or division set up to do the 
work is made a part of the Department 
that advances the need—that, I take 
it, is why we have the Coast Guard 
and the Public Health Service, for in- 
stance, in the Treasury Department. 
This haphazard allocation of functions 
has gone on thru so many years that 
we have no longer ten Departments 
in Washington, with a man presiding 
over each, and with every part of each 
Department responsible to him, but, in- 
stead, a vast aggregation—scores of 
bureaus and divisions in addition to, 
or supposedly a part of the ten central 
Departments, and each of these bu- 
reaus and divisions is, so far as ad- 
ministration and organization is con- 
cerned, practically independent. Clear- 
ly, you can’t have efficiency of admin- 
istration in the machine as a whole so 
long as the law fixes in detail the ex- 
act duties and powers of each of all 
these separate entities. There ought to 
be a basic reorganization in the gov- 
ernmental agencies; there ought to be 
much less law written upon each of 
the separate entities, so that the bar- 
riers between them can be broken 
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Reg. Trade Mark 


Mec Cutcheon’s 
Spring Dresses for Children 


Daintiness, simplicity and serviceability are 
happily combined in the new Spring Dresses for 
Children now being shown at McCutcheon’s. 


Mm ATTN 


A wide selection in dresses of = 

fine white Batiste and Nainsook, : 
with hand-smocking, hand- 
embroidery and lace-trim- 
, : ming. Also Colored Dressesof 
For little girls McCutcheon’s own Imported 
from Swiss, Gingham, English Sat- 
2to6yeats eens and English Prints, ina 
number of attractive models, 
many of them trimmed with 
hand-smocking and hand- 

stitching. 


Charming Imported Dresses of 

fine white Batiste, hand em- 

broidéred and laced trimmed; 

For older girls @S well as a large assortment 

up to of Colored Dresses of Itnported 

Gingham, Japanese Crepe, 

Chambray, English Sateen, 

Devonshire and Pongee—al- 

most allof them with at leasta 
touch of hand work. 


Tailored Hats and Coats to complete the Child’s 
spring costume. 


12 years 


Mail Orders receive our prompt and careful attention - 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts., N. Y. 
down, so that the head of a Depart- | 5] 


mn 
ment or bureau or division can set up 


his own rules and regulations and em- Europe and the Battlefields 
ploy more of his own initiative in pre- | 38, Tours— Routes ond Prisse. 
scribing the duties of his subordi- oe Bind, Bes Fst a omen 
nates.” 

He concluded by remarking that, 
demonstrably, the Government should 
pattern its administrative plan, adjust 
its problems of personnel, and in gen- 
eral take heed of the example of the 
tried and proven corporation. “Once 
that example were utilized,” he said, 
“the biggest business in the world 
promptly would reflect great better- 
ment.” 

Washington, D. C. 
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monthly buys outright any stock or 
bond. Purchaser secures all dividends, 
Cd lots our specialty. Write for selected 
list and full particulars - FREE 
CHARLES E.VAN RIPER 
Member Consolidated Stock Exchange 
5O BROAD ST. NEW YORK 
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New Books for Many Moods . 


Paris and the Critics 


The most powerful siege gun which 
has yet been fired at the Treaty with 
Germany is The Economic Conse- 
quences of the Peace, by John May- 
nard Keynes, British financial expert 
at the Peace Conference. No defender 
of the peace settlement can ignore this 
work, which combines a wide under- 
standing of the European economic 
situation with an incisive and vigorous 
style. Mr. Keynes ignores the political 
clauses of the Treaty, except as to 
their economic effect; he is indeed rath- 
er contemptuous, one gathers, of such 
matters as the liberation of new na- 
tionalities and the other political tasks 
to which the Conference set itself. But 
on the reparations policy of the Treaty 
Mr. Keynes is merciless. It does not 
content him that the proposal for ob- 
taining the “whole cost of the war” 
from the enemy states was abandoned; 
he insists that the claim for pensions 
and separation allowances was a 
breach of faith with Germany, since 
it does not relate directly to “damage 
to the civilian population.” He also at- 
tacks as exaggerated the estimate of 
property losses to France and Bel- 
gium and believes that the whole sum 
demanded from Germany should have 
been limited to ten billion dollars. The 
Reparations Commission he stigma- 
tizes as “an instrument of oppression 
and rapine,” tho he hopes that its ty- 
rannical powers will be exercized mer- 
cifully in practice. 

Mr. Keynes’ analysis of Germany’s 
capacity to pay, or rather of her in- 
capacity to pay, is highly valuable and 
his conclusion that the Allies have ex- 
pected more than they will ever ob- 
tain appears quite just. But the scheme 
outlined in the Treaty is flexible in the 
extreme and there is no reason to be- 
lieve that the men who will. carry out 
the terms of the Treaty will give the 
worst interpretation to every doubtful 
clause. The chapter on “The Confer- 
ence” is a relief from statistics and 
is, indeed, most lively and fascinating 
reading with unforgettable pen-pic- 
tures of Clemenceau, Lloyd George and 
Wilson. The hostile bias in these por- 
traits is evident; for to Mr. Keynes 
Clemenceau was a reactionary nation- 
alist bent on a “Carthaginian peace,” 
Mr. Lloyd George a political cha- 
meleon, and President Wilson a self- 
deceived and incompetent “Noncon- 
formist minister.” His thesis that 
President ‘Wilson met defeat at Paris 
is, however, qualified by the admission 
that President Wilson is “genuinely 
convinced that the Treaty contains 
nothing inconsistent with his former 
professions;” in other words, that Mr. 
Keynes knows better what President 
Wilson really meant by the Fourteen 
Points than does the President him- 
self! 

It is a relief to turn from Mr. 
Keynes’ sombre and powerful indict- 
ment to a much lighter survey of the 
Peace Conference, The Adventures of 
the Fourteen Points, by Harry Hansen. 
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This is a lively, journalistic scrapbook 
of day by day impressions of the Con- 
ference and its issues and personali- 
ties. It will give anyone the atmos- 
phere of Paris during the Conference 
and what might be called the social en- 
vironment of the Treaty, tho it does 
not reveal any very intimate details of 
the negotiations. 

Across the Blockade, by Henry Noel 
Brailsford, is another attack on the 
Peace Conference from a more radical 
point of view than that of Mr. Keynes. 
The most valuable part of the book is 
the sympathetic inside picture of Com- 
munist Hungary and of other states 
in eastern Europe during the hungry 
months of the spring of 1919. Due al- 
lowance must be made for the evident 
bias of the author, who was a passion- 
ate pacifist during the Great War and 
who is moreover distinctly prejudiced 
against the new governments of Po- 
land and Czechoslovakia on economic 
as well as political grounds. He sym- 
pathizes with democratic more than 
with Bolshevist Socialism, but is apt 
to label republican parties which stop 
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Held up 


at all short of Socialism as “reaction- 
ary” and he does not approve of the 
idea of private property in land, no 
matter how thoroly distributed among 
the peasantry. If the reader will allow 
for the point of view, Mr. Brailsford’s 
book will interest and instruct him. 
An amusing contrast to the indict- 
ments of the Peace Conference by Mr. 
Keynes and Mr. Brailsford is Dr. Dil- 
lon’s Inside Story of the Peace Confer- 
ence. To the former English critics the 
peace settlements are objectionable be- 
cause imperialistic and smacking of 
old-style diplomacy. Dr. Dillon, on the 
contrary, regards the peace makers as 
sentimental and ignorant idealists. He 
stands frankly for professional diplo- 
macy, regards the League of Nations 
as a mistake, objects to the treaties 
guaranteeing minority rights in east- 
ern Europe, thinks that Poland and 


Rumania should have been given their 
full territorial claims, believes that 
Bulgaria was let off too easily and 
wishes that full recognition had been 
given to Kolchak. One cannot resist 
the conclusion that the critics of the 


Conference to a great extent refute . 


each other and thereby do something 
to redeem the reputation of the states- 
men whom they unite in denouncing. 

Dr. Dillon may irritate the reader 
by his cynical and Machiavellian po- 
litical viewpoint, but his tales told out 
of ‘school are certain to amuse. One 
of the “principal plenipotentiaries” 
confused Silesia in Prussia with 
Cilicia in Asia Minor. “An English- 
speaking statesman” urged Italy to 
export more bananas to redress the 
balance of trade. “A Secretary of 
State” pointed out to an amazed Pole 
that supplies could not be sent to Dan- 
zig without permission of Italy “be- 
cause it is Italy who has command of 
the Mediterranean!” “One of the 
Great Four” asked an Armenian why 
he referred to the Turks as Kurds. 
The names in all cases are wisely sup- 
pressed, perhaps because the author, 
with his diabolical sense of humor, 
wishes the reader to fit them to as 
many persons as possible! 


The Economic Consequences of the Peace, by 
John Maynard Keynes. Harcourt, Brace and 
Howe. The Adventures of the Fourteen 
Points, by Harry Hansen. Century Co. Across 
the Blockade, by H. N. Brailsford. Harcourt, 
Brace and Howe. The Inside Story of the 
Peace Conference, by Dr. Edward J. Dillon. 
Harper Bros. 


Amateurs at Life 


It is a little difficult to tell when 
you read The Querrils whether Stacy 
Aumonier is very unsophisticated or 
very artistic. He writes of the sub- 
merged tenth with so exactly the touch 
of detachment and distance with which 
the Querrils regarded themselves that 
one wonders whether he does it invol- 
untarily or on purpose. 

The Querrils are an upper-middle 
class English family who live an hour 
out of London in a pleasant world of 
their own, peopled by their immediate 
relatives and their intimate friends. 
They keep as far aloof as possible from 
the stress and unpleasantness of the 
world, tho the three sons get a taste 
of it in settlement work. They are all 
very fond of each other and so un- 
selfish and considerate that they fre- 
quently lean over backward. They are, 
according to their friend, Tony Mac- 
Dowell, “amateurs at life.” 

They’re one of God’s luxuries, and I’m 
not convinced yet that He can afford it. 
If the world were all Querrils, well and 
good. But there’s something 
about it almost sociologically perverted, 
like an attempt to divert the natural chan- 
nels of human expression. It’s a force 
which ignores the element of conflict in 
social evolution. 

The war, which breaks upon them 
toward the end of the book, has a much 
less definite influence than the marriage 
of the eldest daughter and the arrest 
and imprisonment of the youngest son. 
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The Querrils are a problem, not quite 
so typical a problem, we are inclined 
to believe, as Mr. Aymonier thinks 
they are, but an interesting and im- 
portant problem nevertheless. Mr. Au- 
monier doesn’t succeed in solving them, 
as he evidently intended to do when he 
began the story, but he does suggest 
possible lines of solution, and the novel 
is quite worth reading, anyhow. 

The Querrils, by Stacy Aumonier. Century Co. 


Woman’s Place 


Of course we know that there’s so 
much good in the worst of us and so 
much bad in the best of us and all that, 
but it is nevertheless extraordinary 
how any one who writes as well as 
Nalbro Bartley can write as badly as 
Nalbro Bartley. Perhaps it would be 
better to say, think, instead of write. 
She never writes well. But she does 
know how to tell a story, she does draw 
characters well and she does have 
thoughts on the modern social system 
that are both clever and constructive. 
A Woman’s Woman has a real and in- 
teresting idea, the need for the home 
and the home-maker in modern society. 
Densie Plummer, who is the Victorian 
type of housekeeper, becomes weary of 
endlessly drudging, unappreciated by 
a family who consider her hopelessly 
old-fashioned; sells her home; goes to 
live in an apartment; takes up club 
work; finally becomes a woman of na- 
tional importance, living in a hotel, too 
busy even for kitchenets, when she 
suddenly feels again the need of a 
home. The denouement is well brought 
about, tho we wish the author had ex- 
plained how Densie in three weeks could 
find, buy, paint, decorate- and com- 
pletely furnish a good-sized house. The 
book begins exceedingly well—Densie 
and her daughters, Harriet, the social 
worker, and Sally, the butterfly, are 
very real people, the husbarid and son 
are very nearly as good—but in the 
middle the story collapses into rather 
vulgar, silly melodrama, shot with 
flashes of sane thinking and with a 


_ Steady underlying purpose which make 


you follow it to its conclusion. 


A Woman’s Woman, by Nalbro Bartley. Small, 
Maynard & Co., Boston. 


Ivan Speaks 


A Russian nurse caring for Russian 
soldiers in the years 1915, 1916 and 
1917 jotted down from time to time 
conversations between her patients, 
many of whom could neither read nor 
write, “detached utterances of wound- 
ed soldiers—lying in their cots—spoken 
without premeditation or thought of the 
nurse’s presence,” their ideas on life, 
religion, philosophy, the war. They are 
presented without background and 
without comment in Ivan Speaks, a re- 
markable little volume which reveals 
Many things about the curious, fasci- 
nating and never, to an Anglo-Saxon, 
wholly comprehensible Russian mind. 
This is the sort of thing you find: 

Whose is the blame? Who can be re- 
proached with the sin? If we only knew 
that, if we knew! Is it the Germans, is it 
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BOOKS With Vision 





T is significant that never has 
I the social and religious con- 
science of the world been so 
stirred as at the present time and 
nowhere is this so apparent as in 
this country. Men and women in 
all walks of life are reaching out 
for the reality of the vision that 
was the result of the world strug. 
gle. No longer can the spiritual 


aspect of life be dis-associated 
from the economic, and it is to 
prove the truth of this that some 
of the clearest minds of the day 
are working. 

The following books, chosen 
from the extensive lists of The 
Abingdon Press, while divergent 
in theme, all have this thought in 
common. 





Some Aspects of International 
Christianity 
The Mendenhall Lectures, Fifth Sertes, 1919 
(By John Kelman 


There are questions of the most vital 
importance on which every man must 
form an opinion. The bearings of these 
questions are not confined to the regions 
of expert knowledge; and there is a 
place for the impressions of the man on 
the street—his general sense of moral 
yalues, his common-sense view of rela- 
tive importances, and the free play of 
his conscience upon the questions of the 
hour as he understands them. It is in 
his name and from his point of view 
that I have prepared these lectures. 

—From Author’s Preface. 
12 mo. Cloth. In press, 


Steps in the Development of 
American Democracy 
By Andrew Cunningham McLaughlin 


A study of democratic origins that 
flashes a vivid light upon the problems 
of the present day. A high-hearted call 
to America to play her part and act the 
democrat in the world life. 

12 mo. Cloth. Net, $1.50 


The Church and World Peace 
By Bishop Richard J. Cooke 
A strong and timely discussion of the 
church in relation to the League of 
Nations and World Peace. 
12 mo. Cloth. In press. 


‘ The Rebirth of Korea 
The Reawakening of Its — Its Causes and the 
utloo 
By Hugh Heung-wo Cynn 

“ ‘Mansei! Mansei! M-a-n-s-e-i!’ ‘Ten 
thousand years for Korea! Long live 
Korea!’ Thus in the midst of mighty 
shouts the Korea that had been ‘dead 
and buried’ for eight and a half years 
‘rose from the dead’ at two o’clock in 
the afternoon of the first day gf March, 
1919.” With these striking words Pro- 
fessor Cynn begins his authentic ac- 
count of recent happenings in Korea— 
a story at once graphic and compelling, 
pathetic and inspiring 

12mo. Illustrated. cloth. Net, $1.50 


The Spiritual Meaning of 
**In Memoriam”’ 
An Interpretation for the Times 
By James Main Dixon 
A vital and original study and ap- 
praisal of Tennyson’s great poem. An 
interpretation not only of Tennyson but 
of the basic philosophy of an endurin 
civilization. 12 mo. Cloth. Net, $1. 06 


Premillennialism 
Non-Scriptural, Non-Historical, Non-Scientific 
Non-Philosophical 
By George Preston Mains 

A terse and trenchant op of pre- 
millennial claims. It will be difficult 
for the advocates of this | a mes cult 
to confute the reasoning of these logical 
and close knit arguments. 

6 mo. Cloth. Net, $1.00 
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The advertisements 
have something to 
say to you 


If a manufacturer could gather 
30,000,000 prospective buyers 
into a large auditorium and talk 
to them regularly—by word of 
mouth—he would have no need 
of advertisements. But he can- 
not. 


So he puts his words in type 
and talks to these same pros- 
pective buyers in the printed 
messages that you know as ad- 
vertisements. In these pages 
you will find many such per- 
sonal messages. 


Some are large and some are 
small. They cover a wide range 
of subjects. They are worthy 
of your careful reading. 


No manufacturer would spend 
his good money advertising if 
his merchandise were not of 
good quality and fairly priced. 
It wouldn’t pay! 


Don’t miss the advertisements. 
They will save you money. 


No. 11 
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the Pagans, is it the Austrians, or the Bul- 
garians? One’s soul has been sold, and no 
man is guilty of the war. War itself has 
come from the other world, and war itself 
will finish itself. 

Our mother sent for us all. I came from 
the factory, and these were her words: 
“Live, my son, long; but live so that your 
life may not seem long to any one else.” 

It is beyond human strength to de- 
stroy that monster—War. There is no 
end or limit to it. So how could any- 
body be leisurely thinking about do- 
mestic affairs or comfortable living? 
Think of your soul. That is what every- 
thing depends on in the next world. 
As to this world, our life in it can hold 
neither hope nor joy. 


Thomas Whi 


Ivan Seca, Wan ge from the Russian by 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 


America Faces Her Future 


“Reconstruction” is a magic word, 
and like most magic words it is am- 
biguous, elusive .and frequently mis- 
leading. Probably somebody spoke it 
during the erection of the Tower of 
Babel and thus started the debate 
which interrupted the building. If any- 
one wishes to know what our leading 
men of affairs mean by Reconstructing 
America he may find it in convenient 
form in Mr. Edwin Wildman’s collec- 
tion of recent public statements by 
President Wilson, ex-President Taft, 
Mr. Hughes, Mr. McAdoo, Mr. Lane, 
Mr. Hoover, Mr. Gompers, Mr. Gary, 
Mr. Schwab and more than a score of 
other statesmen, captains of industry, 
educators and civic leaders. The par- 
ticular topics briefly discussed include 
private versus public ownership of rail- 
roads and telegraphs, banking and na- 
tional revenue, foreign trade, the posi- 
tion of labor, upbuilding the merchant 
marine; military preparedness, immi- 
gration and the best methods of Ameri- 
canization. For those who prefer a 
full-length portrait to a group sketch 
Labor and the Common Welfare, a 
collection of addresses and writings by 
Samuel Gompers, may be recommend- 
ed. The citations in this book give a 
very clear idea of the personality and 
dominant ideas of the chief of the 
American Federation of Labor. Es- 
pecially evident in the work is the deep 
antagonism between the Socialist move- 
ment and the trades unionism repre- 
sented by Mr. Gompers. The social phi- 
losophy underlying the whole work is 
nationalistic and individualistic and 
thus a whole world asunder from the 
class-conscious and cosmopolitan out- 
look of European labor. 

The political dogmas on which 
American civilization is based are ex- 
amined in The Powers and Aims of 
Western Democracy, by Professor 
Sloane of Columbia University. The 
author by no méans holds a brief for 
the democratic theory; he points out 
that efficient and inefficient administra- 
tion are equally possible under class 
rule or popular rule‘and he ranks Ger- 
man absolutism higher in the scale of 
civilization than the weltering anarchy 
of Slavic Europe. But his ultimate ver- 
dict, however cautiously worded, should 
be encouraging to-all upholders of 
American ideals: 
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The democratic state of mind creates, 
slowly perhaps, but eventually, high effi- 
ciency in administration with an unsus- 
pected contempt for the demagog shouting 
tyranny at every innovation, and does its 
creative work by a slow and painful, but 
scrupulous and safe, process of experi- 
mentation, of careful definition, of sound 
construction, and of verification. 

Where Professor Sloane is judge, 
Professor Morse, late of Amherst Col- 
lege, was advocate. His Civilization and 
the World War is an eloquent defense 
of the “self-made” American citizen 
against the “government-made” sub- 
ject of the German State. The book 
closes with a plea for a League of Na- 
tions which, at the time Professor 
Morse wrote, was still a dream of the 
future. President Hadley of Yale Uni- 
versity in The Moral Basis of Democ- 
racy expounds American democracy 
from still another angle: that of re- 
ligion. This guide book to Christian 
citizenship consists of Sunday morn- 
ing addresses to the students of Yale. 
The main emphasis of these addresses 
is upon the fact that even tho demo- 
cratic institutions have triumphed over 
outside foes “the danger that they will 
break down thru the war of misunder- 
standings and passions within each 
community is greater than ever.” 

Ideals of America is another com- 
posite photograph of variant individ- 
ual interpretations. It contains such es- 
says as “Ideals in Philosophy,” by 
Professor Harry Allen Overstreet; 
“Ideals in Labor,” by John Frey, jour- 
nalist of American trades unionism; 
“Ideals in Law,” by Justice John Wins- 
low of the Wisconsin Supreme Court, 
and “Ideals in ‘Society,’” by Elsie 
Clews Parsons, a delightsome essayist 
on woman’s sphere. Each of the thir- 
teen essays in this volume is a pleasant 
stimulant to thought, but it cannot be 
said that the reader can condense 
from them collectively a definite philos- 
ophy of American life. 

According to Waldo Frank, whose 
pleasant, impressionistic essays on 
American life and history are collect- . 
ed as Our America, the reason why the 
spirit of the country is difficult to in- 
terpret is because America is still a 
promising chaos not yet solidified in 
any conventional form. “To offer it a 
specific voice is to strike it dumb.” Mr. 
Frank believes that this country is 
still, as he expresses it, “pre-cultural,” 
but he is hopeful of the day when the 
idealism of Greenwich Village will res- 
cue us from bondage to the twin ty- 
rants of Puritanism and Philistinism, 
his pet aversions. 

Turning from philosophic interpre- 
tations of the American spirit to spe- 
cific fields of national reconstruction 
attention is attracted by G. A. Weber’s 
monumental reference work on Organ- 
ized Efforts for the Improvement of 
Methods of Administration in the 
United States, which gives an account 
of the achievements of the official and 
unofficial agencies of the several states 
for improving the technique of gov- 
ernment. The student of civics who 
wishes to know about the United States 
Bureau of Efficiency, or the Bureau of 
Research in Dayton, Ohio, or the Cali-: 
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fornia State Board of Control, or the 
Supervisor of Administration in Mas- 
sachusetts, or the North Carolina Leg- 
islative Reference Department will 
find Mr. Weber’s work indispensable. 

Democracy in Recoystruction, edited 
by Joseph Schafer and Frederick A. 
Cleveland and written by a dozen or 
more specialists in various branches of 
economics, is a sort of comprehensi- 
ble-to-the-layman economic history with 
all the emphasis on the last few years 
and the future. It treats of labor, 
transportation, education and kindred 
subjects, in a somewhat elementary but 
clarifying and instructive fashion. 

Under the very felicitous title of 
The Land of Fair Play, by Geoffrey 
Parsons, is camouflaged a text book in 
civics for children. The information 
given is accurate, adequate and well- 
balanced, but the most notable feature 
of the book is its modernism of treat- 
ment and outlook. It begins with the 
principles of government as illustrated 
by the organization of a baseball club 
and closes with a comparison of the 
American constitution and the sovict 
constitution of Russia. 

Other works on national recon- 
struction take a propagandist charac- 
ter. America’s Tomorrow, by Snell 
Smith, is a strange blend of religious 
mysticism and chauvinism. The author 
would have a federation of the world 


with a capital at Jerusalem, but he| 


sees in the military might of the 
United States the only road to his 
ideal. Hudson Maxim contributes a 
rather ferocious introduction, in which 
he applauds Mr. Smith’s blood and 
iron imperialism but says nothing en- 
couraging about his ideal of eventual 
world peace. Samuel Peterson in 
Democracy and Government urges a 
varied program of constitutional re- 
forms from a restriction of the fran- 
chise to a single-chamber Congress. 
David Jane Hill in Present Problems 
in Foreign Policy virulently attacks 
the League of Nations as inconsistent 
with American national sovereignty 
and, probably, with the American con- 
stitution. The hopelessly reactionary 
outlook of the book is amusingly illus- 
trated in its citation of John C. Cal- 
houn (page 167) as an authority as to 
what the constitution will permit the 
federal government to undertake to- 
day in the sphere of foreign policy. A 
useful appendix gives the text of the 
Covenant as proposed in February, 
1919, and as amended in April, as well 
as the amendments proposed by Mr. 
Taft, Mr. Hughes and Mr. Root. 


Reconstructing America: Our Next Big Job, 
by Edwin Wildman. Page Co. Labor and the 
Common Welfare, by Samuel Gompers. Dut- 
ton. The Powers and Aims of Western 
Democracy, by William Milligan Sloane. 
Scribners. Civilization and the World War, by 
Anson D. Morse. Ginn & Co. The Moral Basis 
of Democracy, by Arthur Twining Hadley. 
Yale University Press. Ideals of America, 
prepared by City Club of Chicago. A. C. Mc- 
Clurg. Our America, by Waldo Frank. Boni 
and Liveright. Organized Efforts for the Im- 
provement of Methods of Administration in 
oe United States, by G. A. Weber. Appleton. 
emocracy in ” Reconstruction, edited by 
Eames Schafer and Frederick A. Cleveland. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. The Land of Fair Play, 
by Geoffrey Parsons. Scribners. America’s To- 
morrow, by Snell Smith. Britton Co. Democ- 
racy and Government, by Samuel Peterson. 
. Alfred Knopf. Present Problems in Foreign 
Policy, by David Jayne Hill. Appleton. 
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One Chop Will Buy | 
12 Dishes 


Of Nutritious Quaker Oats 


Save 90% 


And Serve Vastly Better Breakfasts 


One dollar spent for Quaker Oats buys about as much nutri- 
tion as $10 buys in meat and fish and eggs. 

So a Quaker Oats breakfast, compared with a meat break- 
fast, saves you some go per cent. 

And in oats you get the supreme food. 

You get an ideal food—almost a complete food. 

You get a food which, measured by calories, is twice as nutri- 
tious as round steak. 

And you get the needed minerals. 


What $1 Buys What $1 Buys. 


Note how much $1 buys in Quaker At This Writing in Calories 
Oats. It will serve a hundred break- In Quaker Oats = 18,000 calories 
fasts. In Average Meats 2,200 
In AverageFish - 2,000 “ 
InHen’s Eggs - 1400 “ 

In Broilers - - 600 “ 





That same $1 in some other foods 
will buy you only ten breakfasts. 











Then compare by calories—the en- 
ergy measure of food value. That’s One needs variety in food, regard- 
the way foods should be figured. less of the cost. But the basic break- 
You buy them. for nutrition. fast should be Quaker Oats. 

: . That is the food which everybody 

Here is what $1 buys in calories at needs. And its trifling cost will 
this writing in some necessary foods: average up your food bills, 


Quaker Oats 


With That Exquisite Flavor 


Get Quaker Oats to make this dish de- We get but ten pounds fro bushel. 
licious. They are flaked from queen grains This flavor has brought Quaker Oats weak: 
only—just the rich, plump, flavory oats. wide supremacy. 


15c and 35c per Package | 


Except in the Far West and South 
Packed in Sealed Round Packages with Removable Cover 
: ; , ' ' . 3269 
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Grandma Knows 
Musterole Is Best 


Remember the time when 
you had that dreadful con- 
giatice of the lungs—and 

randma slappeda stinging, 
messy mustard Snag on 
your chest? ow you 
writhed and tossed and 

Grandma to “take 
it off’? 

._ That was many years ago. 
Now, Grandma gets the ta 
of Musterole, for now she 
knows Musterole is better 
than a mustard plaster. 


She knows that it relieves 
colds, congestions, and 
rheumatic aches and pains. 


And what is best, it re- 
lieves_ without discomfort 
or blister. 


Musterole isa clean white 
ointment made of oil of 
mustard and other home 
simples. 

Just — it erate: over the eget 
where there is congestion or > 
It penetrates down under the skin 
and generates a tingling, pleasant 
heat. Healing Nature does the 
rest. Congestions and pains both 
go away. 

Peculiarly enough, Musterole 
feels delightfully cool a few mo- 
ments after you have applied it, 

Never be without a jar of Mus- 
terole. 


Many doctors and nurses recommend 
it, 30cand60c jars. $2.50 hospital size. 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 











Duratex Guaranteed Shirts 


Insured for 6 months’ wear 
Fine percale coat style shirts, assorted stripes, 

laundered or stiff cuffs. Neat and dressy. 
Introductory offer—Send $5.13 and receive 
shirts postpaid or send $1.00 and pay $4.13 and 
postage when received. Order today. state size. 
Money back if not satisfied. You take no risk. 
Duratex catalog of guarenteed furnishings free. 





GOODELL & CO., 503 DURATEX BLDC., NEW YORK 
Largest mail order wholesale h y house in the world 


Setant 
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The Straits of Panama 


(Continued from page 393) 


“But,” shall say a third group of 
conscientious objectors, “how will you 
deal with the Chagres and its sudden 
and violent floods of forty feet?” 

It is to be remarked that the .great 
bugaboo of former days, the wild and 
uncontrollable Chagres, has ceased to 
be the object of the former outbursts 
of eloquence since it has been muzzled 
by the Gatun dam. It expands its fury 
now in a huge lake, the level of which 
it raises a few feet, when formerly the 
same output of savage waters raised 
the water level in a narrow valley 
about 40 feet. 

During the process of transforma- 
tion, which consists in the gradual 
lowering to sea level of the sum- 
mit level, which is now 85 feet 
above the sea, the Gatun lake will 
gradually disappear. It will, therefore, 
possess a gradually lessened power of 
controlling the Chagres floods and of 
expanding harmlessly its waters. 

But another lake will be created in 
the Chagres valley above Gamboa, that 
is, above the point where the Chagres 
enters the canal line. This lake will 
have its waters much higher than the 
Gatun lake. Their normal level will 
be 200 feet above sea level in- 
stead of 85. Its powers of con- 
trolling the Chagres will be just as 
great as the actual Gamboa lake. Its 
capacity of storing the water neces- 
sary for operating the canal during 
the dry season will be just as great as 
with the Gatun dam. 

The valley will first be closed by a 
concrete dam behind which will be 
dumped all the excavation of the 
Straits of Panama. The valley will 
thus be filled behind the concrete dam 
by a mass of rock and earth covering 
several miles. 

It will cease to be a dam, properly 
speaking. Its magnitude, its enormous 
proportions, will make it resemble a 
mountain transported into a valley and 
raising its level for eternity. Once the 
transformation shall be completed the 
water of the lake mav be let off by ap- 
propriate discharge appliances. In this 
case the lake shall cease to be but a 
flood expander, and cease to be a reser- 
voir. 

In order to avoid even the shadow of 
an objection as to sediments brought 
into the straits it would be preferable 
to dig, on either side of the straits, a 
natural and separate channel for the 
tributaries of either side of the 
Straits. The channel on the South 
American side should also receive the 
waters of the high Chagres above the 
Gamboa dam, These two parallel chan- 
nels must have a very low bed and a 
narrow section so as to generate every 
winter a substantial velocity to wash 
dut sediments ‘left by the preceding 
freshets. 

The key, therefore, to the Panama 
problem is the technical solution de- 
termining how to pass from the first 
form to the second without interrupt- 
ing traffic for five minutes. I do not 
wish to encumber this article by the 


- 


descriptions of this important but very 
easy solution. I have published it over 
and over again since I found it in 1887, 
and the last time was in my_ book, 
“Panama—Creation, Destruction, Res- 
urrection.” I am content to say here 
that this solution has never been chal- 
lenged and that once the Gamboa dam 
has been erected with the new locks, 
the transformation will be a matter of 
dredging, pure and. simple. 

With modern methods of transform- 
ing rock into dredgible matter; with 
the ease of making a huge dump in the 
Gamboa lake in the middle of the Isth- 
mus; with the simplification and econ- 
omy which the electricity, generated 
by the falls from the Gamboa lake, 
will give for the work, the cost of the 
excavation of the straits will be in- 
credibly small per unit after the locks 
and the Gamboa dam are created. In 
fact all the work will be done by na- 
ture and its forces, and the contribu- 
tion of man, once nature is harnessed, 
will be extremely small. 

No argument can be brought against 
this indispensable evolution of the 
great undertaking. The safety of the 
United States is at stake as much as 
the urgent necessities of the world 
traffic which will soon crowd the 
American gateway to the Pacific, if 
the necessary measures are not taken 
to allow a limitless traffic to pass thru 
this invulnerable waterway, the Straits 
of Panama. ; 

France 


Getting Into the Ship Habit 
(Continued from page 391) 
decided upon, the Government must 
pay the operators a fixed fee and a 
commission on receipts, taking what- 
ever profit remains, and if there is no 
profit, standing the losses. The Ship- 
ping Board has thought it better to 
allow private capital to take these 
risks, since the same service will be 

secured under either course. 

The method of its establishment, as 
I have said, is of secondary import- 
ance in the big problem of creating 
a permanent American merchant ma- 
rine. We have ships a plenty, but still 
are without a permanent merchant 
marine. Ships tied up at our docks 
would be a liability rather than an 
asset. They are: valuable only if we 
have in the shipping business the men, 
money and brains necessary to use — 
them to greatest advantage. 

These things we cannot get over- 
night. To get them will require time, 
habit, growth and individual capacity, 
initiative and enterprize. We have been 
told, and the country has been told, 
that if we reduce the price of our 
ships, shipping men will spring up 
everywhere to buy them, and that 
without further adoo we will have 
created a permanent, privately owned 
merchant marine. 

No argument could be more er- 
roneous. A moment’s thought will dem- 
onstrate that it is put forward, if not 
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with wholly selfish ends in view, at 
least with no thought of the interests 
of the Government. 

We have in the United States at 
present only a few successful shipping 
companies. If we yielded to their de- 
sire and sold our ships at 40 per cent 
less than the cost of construction, they 
could absorb not more than 300 of our 
best hand-picked ships. Thus the Gov- 
ernment would be left with 1800 ships 
of all sorts on its hands, which it would 
be compelled to operate in competition 
with the better ships of private own- 
ers. The 400 or 500 ships of the private 
companies would not give us a mer- 
chant marine adequate to meet the 
country’s needs, but no buyers would 
remain for the others. Clearly this is 
not the way to establish a permanent 
merchant marine. 

It is essential that we learn to think 
in terms of ships. Certainly we are not 
doing that today. Who loans money on 
ships? Who buys ship mortgages? How 
many of us are planning to send our 
boys to sea? Yet these things we must 
do before we get a great maritime 
nation prepared to buy over 2000 
ships. 

Some progress in the right direction 
is being made. Even now we have 160 
firms or companies operating Shipping 
Board ships—operating them at as 
much profit as unsettled conditions per- 
mit, but nevertheless at a profit. These 
operators employ nearly 60,000 men. 
We are maintaining a recruiting ser- 
vice and schools to teach officers, engi- 
neers and seamen how to do the work, 
and fit them for the sea. They will be 
an important part of our foundation 
for a permanent merchant marine. 

American investors are being urged 
to give more attention to foreign secur- 
ities, thus assisting in the industrial 
rehabilitation of Europe and insuring 
larger markets for American goods. 
Their attention should be called also 
to the necessity of investing freely in 
ship securities and thus help. with the 
work of building up a merchant fleet to 
carry our goods. Congress should pass 
a ship mortgage bill to guarantee such 
investors a lien for the purchase price 
of ships which will, in financial circles, 
have as much value as a railroad mort- 
gage, and will insure freer investment 
in these securities. 

Congress can assist in another way 
by the enactment of legislation for en- 
couraging the establishment of new 
American marine insurance companies. 
American insurance is essential. The 
future merchant marine should not be 
dependent for ship insurance upon for- 
eign companies. 

However, it should be understood 
that the establishment of a permanent 
American merchant marine is a task 
that cannot be accomplished by any one 
or any number of government agencies 
working alone. It can be done only if 
all Americans of all classes pull to- 
gether. I repeat here what I have said 
before: The tales of the sea must be- 
come the gossip of the nursery and the 
fireside. When this comes~ to pass 
America’s position as a great maritime 
nation will be secure. 

Washington. 
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ON RARE OCCASIONS, ¥ : W. L. DOUGLAS NAME 
WHEN THERE WERE NO \ 1 Re / AND THE RETAIL PRICE 
SHOES TO BE PEGGED, W.L. aft y/ 1S PLAINLY STAMPED ON 
DOUGLAS WOULD GO TO A \N ‘ 4, THE SOLES OF EVERY PAIR 


NEARBY MILL POND AND FISH OF SHOES BEFORE THEY LEAVE 
FOR AN HOUR OR TWO. THIS SN Y THE FACTORY. THIS PRO- 
WAS PRACTICALLY THE ONLY _ S DOUG A Z = TECTS THE WEARER AGAINST 
OPPORTUNITY HE EVER HAD oe ~ ws 4 WN\\\ NN = a HIGH PRICES AND UNREASON- 
ZZ : at A SSs ABLE PROFITS 


Se 


TO PLAY FZ 




















ap ms 
$900 & $10:°° SHOES 
W. L. Douglas shoes are sold through 107 of our own stores direct to the 
cumuret aap pet. ii Gialeatile dei utente ing profits are 
eliminated. W. L. Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes are the 
ppt ee viet Se Se ae eS ee: bag er ny om 
il price stamped on m guarantees shoes in 
coutieck oul tables Gat can bo eeetinnsl tar Ge piles. 
Stamping the price on every pair of T= quality of W. L. Douglas 








shoes as a protection against high teed by more than 40 
prices and unreasonable profits is only fine shoes. The 
one example of the constant endeavor 
of W. L. Douglas to protect his custom- é ey 
ers, W. L. Douglas name on shoes is equipped factory at Brockton, Mass., by 
his pledge that they are the best in the high makers, 
materials, workmanship and style = 
sible to — . rice. to 
every o the results of sixty-seven 
ears yt 3 in making shoes, 
datin yy a L. 

was a of seve 

ghows. ™ BesEne do in New York. 


‘W. L. Douglas shoes are for sale by over 9000 shoe dealers 
besides our own stores. If your local dealer cannot suppl 
ou, take noother make. Order direct from the factory. Sen 
‘or booklet telling how to order shoes by mail, postage free. 
CAUTION.— Insist havi w. L. 


shoes. Thena 
stamped on the sole. 
or mutilated, BEWARE OF 











$460 AND UP B TABLETS 
Cathedrals, Galleries, Lakes, Mountains. Exceptional ar- 
rengements for Paris’ and the Battlefields. Small Parties FREE BOOK OF DESIGNS 
Sail April, May, June, July, Jno, Williams, Inc., Bronze Foun 
THE TEMPLE TOURS, 8) Boyleston, St., Boston 11, Mass. | Dept.(24), <= 556 W. 27th St., New York City 
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Deposits Guaranteed by the 
State of North Dakota 


Deposit yotr money in the Bank of North Dakota 
i managed and 


perated, 

INTEREST |e 
commissioner up ° 

PAID ON The Bank of North Dakota was created by a vote 


of the people of North Dakota and is supported 
| TS by the faith and integrity of the whole state and 
all its citizens. 
A 


All deposits are guaranteed by the state of North 
Dakota and are tax free in the state of North 
Dakota. Checks and remittances at par. Four per cent 
interest paid on deposits of $500 or more to firms and 
individuals living outside of the state of North Dakota. 


Write for complete information to F. W. CATHRO, Director General 
Bismarck THE BANK OF NORTH DAKOTA North Dakota 
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DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE & 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share will be 

id on Thursday, April 15th, 1920, to stock- 
olders of record at the close of business on 
Friday, March 19, 1920. 

On account of the Annual Meeting, the trans- 
fer books will be closed from Saturday, March 
2oth, to Tuesday, March 30th, 1920, both days 
included. G. D. MILN , Treasurer. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


DIVIDEND No. 83 


A quarterly dividend of three per cent (three 
dollars per share) on the capital stock of this 
Company has been declared, payable on April 15, 
1920, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business March 20, 1920. 


JOHN W. DAMON, Treasurer. 


To Holders of 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH CO. 
Temporary Three Yoar 6 Per Cent, Gold Notes, 
Due October 1, 1922, 

On and after February 23, 1920, Temporary 
Notes of the above issue may be presented to 
the Corporate Trust Department of Bankers Trust 
Company at 16 Wall Street, New. York City, for 
the purpose of exchange for Permanent. En- 
graved Notes of this issue. Temporary Notes 
will be received between the hours of 10 and 12 
a. m, and the Permanent Engraved Notes will 
be delivered in exchange therefore between the 
hours of 10 a. m. and 3 p, m, of the day follow- 
ing the presentation of the temporary notes, 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, Trustee. 
H. F. WILSON, Jr., Vice President, 














RAY CONSOLIDATED COPPER COMPANY. 
25 Broad Street, New York. 

February 25, 1920. 
The Executive Committee of the Ray Consoll- 
dated Copper Company has this day declared a 
quarterly distribution of $.25 per share, payable 
March 31, 1920, to stockholders of record at the 

close of business, March 12, 1920. 
. BE. P. SHOVE, Treasurer. 





UTAH COPPER COMPANY. 
25 Broad Street, New York. 
February 25, 1920. 
The Board of Directors of Utah Copper Company 
has this day declared a quarterly distribution of 
$1.50 per share, payable March 31, 1920, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business March 


JOHN RIDGWAY, Assistant Treasurer. 





AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY. 
New York, March 3, 1920. 
COMMON CAPITAL STOCK. 
DIVIDEND No. 70. 

A quarterly dividend of three per cent. (3%) 
on the Common Stock of this Company has this 
day .been declared, payable Thursday, April 1, 
1920, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business, Monday, March 15, 1920. 

Checks will be mailed by the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. 


H. C. WICK, Sec. 8. S. DE LANO, Treas. 





AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY. 
New York, March 3, 1920. 
PREFERRED CAPITAL STOCK. 
DIVIDEND No. 84. 

A dividend of one and three quarters per cent. 
(1%9%) on the Preferred Stock of this Company 
has this day been declared, payable Thursday, 
April 1, 1920, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business, Monday, March 15, 1920. 

Checks will be mailed by the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. 

H. ©. WICK, Sec. 8S. S. DE LANO, Treas. 








Seasoned Six Per 
Cent Securities 


Calvert 6% Certificates 
have stood the test of 
time. For 25 years they 
have been worth 100 
cents on the dollar plus 


_ interest. No better, safer, 
More convenient investment. 
If you have saved as little as $25, you'll 
be interested in our booklet “6% and 
Safety.” 


Write for it 


The Calvert Mortgage Company 
Building Baltimore, Md. 
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Hew to Study This Number 


. The Independent Lesson Plans 


ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND 
COMPOSITION 
BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 


HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT 
HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 


|. A Message from the United States Gov- 
ernment. Getting Into the Ship Habit. 
By John Barton Payne. 


1, “The tales of the sea must become the 
gossip of the nursery and the fireside.” 
What does this sentence, and the one that 
follows it, indicate concerning the influence 
of reading? 

2. Name some stories of the sea, that you 
have read, or that you have heard of. 

8. Explain why the United States Naval 
authorities once distributed among United 
States sailors many copies of Southey’s 
“Life of Nelson.” 

4. Read Tennyson’s “The Revenge.” Tell your 
class the story of the poem. Tell what ef- 
fect the poem produces on the reader. 

5. What American novelist was among the 
first to make stories'of the sea popular? 

6. ps the effect of Browning’s “Hervé 

ie! ” w +» 

7. Write a letter to the principal of your 
school, telling why American boys and 
girls should read stories of the sea, and 
suggesting a list of at least five good 
stories suitable for school reading. 

8. Write a paragraph based on the following 
topic sentence: “Ships alone do not make 
a merchant marine.” Develop your para- 
graph by the method of negative state- 
ment. eS a 

9. Give a short talk im which you tell the con- 
— of the American. merchant marine in 


10.. If you have read Ernést Pool’s “The Har- 
bor” tell the theme of that book. 

11. Write a paragraph on the following topic 
sentence: “The decline of the American 
merchant marine was due to natural 
causes.” Develop your paragraph by the 
method of cause and effect. 

12. Write an expository paragraph.on the fol- 
lowing topic sentence: “The World War 
strongly affected American interest in the 
merchant marine.” 

138. Write a brief for an argument on the fol- 
lowing proposition: “An expanded foreign 
trade is essential if the American people 
are to maintain their present high stand- 
ards of living.” 

14. Draw from the article five suitable sub- 
jects for debate. 

15. Write a short editorial article on the 
thesis: “‘American goods should be carried 
in American ships.” 

16. Give a short talk in which you show what 
the United States must do in order to be- 
come a great maritime nation. 


Il. On the Outside Looking In. By Hayne 
Davis. 


1. Explain why the title is a good title. 
2. Give a clear explanation of some of the 
—_ important articles of the League of 
ations. 


lll. if He Were President. Frank O. 
Lowden. By Donald Wilhelm. 


1. What is the relation of the first sentence to 
the thought of the entire article? 

2. In a single paragraph write a character 
sketch of Governor Lowden. 

8. Imagine that Governor Lowden is to speak 
in your school, and that you are to intro- 
duce him. Prepare a suitable introduction. 

4. Imagine that you are to nominate Governor 
Lowden for the Presidency of the United 
States. Prepare a suitable nomination 
speech. 

5. From the record of Governor Lowden’s life 
and work draw a series of principles that 
may be used as guiding principles. 

6. Select from the quotations from Governor 
Lowden’s speeches five sentences that you 
think notably true and notably emphatic. 


IV. The Straits of Panama. By Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Philippe Bunau-Variilla. 


1. Express the principal thought of the ar- 
a= in the form of a. proposition suitable 
or 

2. Point out, in the article, examples of 


8. Express in clear, emphatic sentences the 
principal reasons given the writer in 
support of his proposition. ; 


V. The Story of the Week. 


1. Select the ten most important items of 
news in this number of The Independent. 
Write a single, expressive sentence for 
every selected. 


HISTORY, CIVICS AND 
ECONOMICS 
BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 


PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 
NEW YORK CITY 


I. The Coming Presidential Ganostga~wnt 
He Were President,” “issues in the 
Empire State.’’ 


1. Write a brief account of the personal and 
Political career of Governor Lowden. Does 
this career indicate that he is big enough to 
be President? 

2. According to Mr. Wilhelm’s description, 
what national problems could he probably 
solve satisfactorily? On what issues are 
you left in doubt? 

8. What are the issues of the coming cam- 
paign according to the New York Repub- 
licans? The New York Democrats? 

4. “The two parties have raised issues but 
have not joined issues.” What facts justify 
this statement? 


Il. American Problems—“The Railwavs Un; 
scramble,’”’ “Steel Does Not Dissolve.” 


1. What is the distinction between represen- 
tative government and “direct democracy”? 

2. What problems have been settled by the 
Esch-Cummins law? What railway problems 
still remain to be settled? 

8. Write a brief history of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law and of two or three cases that 
have been settled under the law. 


Ill. The League of Nations—‘On the Out- 
_——_ In,” “Our Neighbor Up 
° ." 


1. Upon what grounds does Mr. Davis make 
the statement contained in his first para- 
graph? 

2. What action has the council of the League 
thus far taken? 

3. How would the international position of 
the United States be improved if we were 
members of the League? 

4. On what grounds would the United States 
demand that Canada be not admitted to the 
League? On what grounds does Canada 
claim membership ? 


IV. Turks Massacre Armenians. 


1. Trace briefly the history of the Turkish oc- 
cupation of Constantinople and of Euro- 
pean territory as far west as the Adriatic. 

2. Give the history of the recession of Turk- 

* ish power in Europe during the nineteenth 
century. 

8. Why was it expected that, as a result of 
the war, the Turks would be expelled from 
Constantinople? 

4. What do you think of Lloyd George’s ex- 
planations of the Allies’ determination to 
allow the Turks to retain Constantinople? 


V. European Problems—‘‘French Railroad 
Strike,’’ “Opening Up Russia.’’ 


1. What were the issues involved in the recent 
French strike? Compare the French Gov- 
ernment’s method of handling the strike 
with our own method of handling the coal 
strike. 

2. What steps are the European nations tak- 
ing toward reopening trade with Russia? 
What is the present American attitude? 


Vi. Getting Into the Ship Habit. 


1. “Sixty years ago the American merchant 
marine... was the envy of the world. 
In view of the history of the English mer- 
chant marine is this not an overstatement 
of facts? 

2. What were the causes for the decline of 
the American merchant marine? What con- 
ditions require its reéstablishment now? 

8. What is Secretary Payne’s judgment as to 
the wisdom of selling Government owned 


ships? 

4. “We have ships a plenty, but still are 
without a permanent merchant marine. 
What does this mean? 


VIL. “Let the People Freeze.’ 


1. According to Governor Allen what was the 
chief issue in the coal strike of last fall? 

2. What three steps did Governor Allen take 
in meeting the issue of the strike? Was 
each of these steps a wise one? 4 

8. Give a brief resumé of. the functions an 
the powers of the Kansas Court of Indus- 
rial ns. 


t 
4. What are the arguments in favor of such 
a court? The arguments against it? 
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How I Became 
A Super Salesman 


By Preston Collins 


ee ERHAPS you do not altogether 
like the proposition my firm has 
offered you?” I asked weakly 
of Mr. Farrelly, the General Manager 
of the Warren Stone Company—for 
whom I had prepared what seemed to 
me a wonderfully convincing selling 
talk. He took me at my word. He 
agreed with me, and snapped back: 

“No, I do not!” My prospect turned 
abruptly aside to other matters, as I 
stood there fumbling my hat, 
and wondering what under 
Heaven I could say next, if 
anything. 

I was beaten, completely. 
Mr. Farrelly was preparing to 
answer his mail. He had for- 
gotten me completely. The 
incident was closed. 

My second month as sales- 
man for the Driscoll Casting 
Company, and another failure 
chalked up to my discredit! 

The reason should have been 
as plain as day to me—yet I 
was just blind enough not to 
see it at all. But when I went 
tack to our Sales Manager, I 
got enough food for thought 
to last me a long time. Said 
he, quite frankly: 

“Collins, the office is the 
place for you. You are no 
salesman. You just don’t 
know how to talk. For one thing you 
are too timid. You have no confidence 
in yourself.” 

“Imagine suggesting to Mr. Farrel- 
ly that there was the slightest chance 
of his not jumping at your proposi- 
tion. Yet that is just what you did.” 





- OW let me tell you something about 
selling goods. I won’t tell you 
where [ learned it till later.” 

“In the first place, do you realize that 
it is instinct that makes a man accept your 
offer as well as careful reasoning. If he 
thinks you expect him to buy—that you 
look upon this as a foregone conclusion, 
he is far more likely to sign on the dotted 
line. If he has the least suspicion that 
you doubt your ability to make the sale— 
especially if anything you say gives him 
that impression—you might just as well 
say goodbye right then to the order you 
have dreamed so fondly of taking away 
with you. 

“The word of command is all important. 
It is absolutely essential, and the one thing 
above all others that brings home the 
bacon. When the trolley conductor an- 
nounces ‘all out, take the car ahead’ every- 
body gets out and nobody asks why. They 
just do it. So, when you say ‘Sign here’ 
Mr. Prospect is more than likely to do as 
you say without further discussion, pro- 
vided of course you have made it clear to 
him that your goods are what he can use. 
_ “But these are only a few small points 
in the One Great Fact of Salesmanship 
which gave me the secret of making people 
buy what I wanted to sell them.” 


“Hives plugged along for years with 
only indifferent success as a sales- 

,, man, I suddenly ran into a big idea 
which I assure you has meant more to me 
in my selling career than all the other 
business things I ever learned put together.” 

And with that the Sales Manager pulled 


out a set of well-thumbed pamphlets, which 
I saw bore the title “The Newcomb Course 
in Super Salesmanship.” 

“If you will study these a few evenings,” 
said Mr. Beardsley, “you will make me take 
back what I said about your being a poor 
salesman—unless you have got different 
stuff in you from what I have been led to 
believe.” 

“Here you will find Arthur Newcomb’s 
secrets of selling, which he has formulated 
as a successful salesman, and as a man who 
has taught thousands how to be masters of 
this paramount acquirement in business.” 





“Collins . . » the office is the place for you. You we no salesman.” 


EARDSLBEY lent me that course then 
and there, and I hesitate to tell you 
what the result was, because it was 

so unbelievable. 

Those seven lessons were a revelation to 
me. I'll say they were! It took me less 
than one hour to discover in them things 
that upset completely my earlier notions 
of salesmanship. 

I had thought the title of the course 
pretty ambitious—“Super Salesmanship.” 
It is a pretty big word, but absolutely right 
if my experience is any criterion. Judge 
for yourself by what I was enabled to do. 

I studied the Newcomb course, and I 
studied it hard. Then I started out again 
and never lost a chance to apply what I 
got out of the lessons. 

I had soon found out that all salesmen 
can be classified into three types: First, 
and in the large majority, are the incom- 
petents. They generally go away empty- 
handed. Occasionally, one of them gets a 
little order. But all men of this type ever 
get from coldly efficient buyers is a quick 
application of high-bred freezing process. 
They have nothing but contempt for in- 
efficiency. 

The second class consists of the medium- 
grade salesmen. These men are turned 
down, however, oftener than they get orders. 

Out of all salesmen there are only a 
small percentage who nearly always make 
a sale. They seldom go away empty-hand- 
ed. Nor do they talk much, nor work at 
all hard to make a sale. They make up 
the third class—the Master Salesmen. 

How do they do it? From the lessons I 
found that consciously or unconsciously 
they use the One Great Rule of Successful 
Selling. Even though these men express 
themselves differently and are entirely dif- 
ferent types of men, they all use The One 
Great Rule. And the men who fail to sell 
do not use this rule. 

Then came the interest in the course that 
no novel can give. With the swiftness of 
lightning I was well nigh paralyzed with 
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Revelation. I possessed the one, the all- 
embracing Rule that would make me, fail- 
ure at selling that I was, a super-salesman. 

Though I may have a thousand future 
lives to live, I believe that I can never for- 
get those wonderful moments when [I first 
read of The One Great Rule of 
Selling and Its Hundred Devic 
mighty knowledge to have and 

To make my story short, I 
to Mr. Beardsley that it woul 








stantial quantities. In nine short weeks my 
sales topped the list of our entire 
selling force. You can well ima- 
gine my joy. dd “actually out- 
distanced “Old Time ani 
become the fittn’s Stper!Saldsman. 

On my rettfiitfréin' my first trip, 
I remember *Hat® Mir; {Beardsley 
called me into! his offiee, gave me 
a cigar, andosaid’ tordially; with 
his hand onjajy;-shonider : 














“Collins, youRXeymade me eat 
my words. I told you onde you 
were a sellimg-failure. I'll take it 
back. As a\salesman you’le cer- 


tainly all there.” 
Today I am holding down the job 


that talk about the Newcomb 
He is now Vice-President of o 
pany. But for what I have 
claim no special ability. I hadjonly a 
grade school education, and never was 
considered anything out of 
dinary intellectually. I sa 


roses on myself. The point I 
make is this: If I, with these} handi- 
caps, could so quickly become ja top- 
notch salesman, it is only reasonable 
pose that others can, too. The thing 
quickly made me a Master Salesman |was 3 
knowledge of The One Great Rule in Selling and 
Its Hundred Devices, told by Arthur Newcomb 
in his astounding 7-Lesson Course in Super- 
Salesmanship. i ; 
Every word of this great course is written 
out of practical achievement in selling. That 
is why it stands out from the legion of books 
and courses on selling. a 
No preaching, no teaching, no theorizing, no 
tricks, no stunts. But the one hundred clean- 
cut, easily understood devices that will speed- 
ily get you under, over, around and through 
the obstacles to triumphant selling achievement. 
You need not take anyone else’s word for 
what the One Great Rule of Selling will do for 
you. You can be the judge yourself. Send no 
money. Mail the coupon. This will bring the 
complete Course to you on five days’ approval. 
Examine it thoroughly; test it out in actua! 
experience. Then if you feel that you can get 
along without it, send it back and you will owe 
nothing. But if you want to make it yours, as 
you surely will, remit only seven dollars in 
full payment. f 
As this special free trial offer may be with- 
drawn at any time, it is suggested that you 
take prompt action and mail the coupon now. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 





eo 
Independent Corporation 
Publishers of The Independent Weekly 
Dept. S 311 Sixth Avenue, New York, N, Y. 
You may send me the Course or Courses 
checked below. Within five days after receipt 
I will either remail them or send you the price 
indicated for each in full payment. 


(1 Super-Salesmanship ($7) 
By A 


Purinton Course in Personal Efficiency ($5) 
By Edward Earle Purinton 

Ferrin Home-Account System ($3) 
y Wesley W. Ferrin 
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F. F. INGRAM Co. 
I want to add my word to the 


does actually have a wonderfully 
healthful effect upon the skin and 
I never let a day go by without 
using it. 








October 27, 1919 


raise you hear everywhere for 
ngram’s Milkweed Cream. It 


MN wjeve Dane 


Ingram’ 


Milkweed 


It is not enough to cleanse the skin, though that is im- 
portant. To really achieve the soft, colorful beauty you 
desire, your skin must have a cream that cleanses, 
softens, and “tones up” the skin tissues. 


The nameand fameof Ingram’s Milkweed Cream are built 
upon its exclusive therapeutic quality, combined with 
softening and cleansing properties. The difference be- 
tween Ingram’s Milkweed Cream and other so-called face 
creams is apparent in the course of two or three treat- 
ments. Geta jar at your druggist’s today. 


Buy it in Either 50c or $1.00 Size 
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Marjorie Daw 
in ‘‘The River’s End’’ 


In this scene Marjorie appears to 
have everything coming her way, 
at least forthe moment. That soul- 
ful little smile of hers is enough 
to smooth her way to the river’s 
end, and even farther. We’ll wager 
that Royal Mounted Police officer 
cees her at least part way on her 
journey. 


Marshall Neilan Picture 
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Vat ram's Ingrams 


tlveola. 
Souveraine Rouge 
aes POWDER touch of Laginars Ronse on the 


Acom or goporials dis- cheeks. A safe paration for deli- 
hed Ge the? fact that Cann on cately hei tonteis the natural color. 


urt a powder of unexcelled The coloring matter is not absorbed 
crimes fartaaeWike Pek, Billede thebeats 
‘ume, Four . v4 

h and Brunette—50c. Light, Median and Dark—50c. 

FREDERICK F. INGRAM co 
Established 1885 54 Tenth S 
“Sne"- DETROIT. U.S.A. 
Foreign Distributors. } 

Philippines: V. b. Themen ine Africa, South: C. fay Trinidad: fi. C. Wharton 
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Coupon 


{Look for proper address at left) 


I enclose 6 two cent stamps in return for 
which send me your Guest Room 
containing Ingram’s Milkweed m, 
Rouge, Face Powder, Zodénta Tooth, 
Powder, and Ingram’s Perfume in Guest 
Room sizes. 
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